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Germany’s Defense 


DEMOCRATS DOWN TO BOLSHEVIKI 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
At Nuremberg, September 12, 1938 


INCE the days when we took over the government the 
united front around Germany is standing against us. 
Today we again see plotters, from democrats down to 

Bolsheviki, fighting against the Nazi State. While we were 
struggling for power, and particularly in the decisive final 
struggle, they formed a united bloc against us. 

We are being insulted today, but we thank God that we 
are in a position to prevent any attempt at plundering Ger- 
many or doing her violence. The State that existed before us 
was plundered for fifteen years. But for this it was praised 
as being a brave and democratic State. 

But it becomes unbearable for us at a moment when a great 
German people, apparently defenseless, is delivered to shame- 
less ill-treatment and exposed to threats. I am speaking of 
Czechoslovakia. This is a democratic State. It was founded 
on democratic lines by forcing other nationalities, without 
asking them, into a structure manufactured at Versailles. 

As good democrats they began to oppress and mishandle 
the majority of the inhabitants. They tried gradually to en- 
force on the world their view that the Czech State had a 
special political and military mission to perform in the world. 
Former French Air Minister Cot has only recently explained 
this to us. According to his opinion, the task of Czecho- 
slovakia is in case of war to bombard German towns and 
industrial works. 

This mission, however, is in direct contrast to the vital 
interests, to the wishes and to the conception of life of a 
majority of the inhabitants of this State. But the majority of 
the inhabitants had to be quiet, as any protest against their 
treatment was regarded as an attack on the aims of this 
State and therefore in conflict with the Constitution. This 
Constitution, as it was made by democrats, was not rooted in 
the people but served only the political aims of those who 
oppressed the majority of the inhabitants. In view of these 
political aims, it had been found necessary to construct this 
Constitution in a manner giving the Czechs a predominant 
position in the State. 

He who opposes such encroachment is an enemy of the 


State and, according to democratic conceptions of the State, 
an outlaw. The so-called nation of the Czechs has thus been 
selected by Providence, which in this case made use of those 
who once designed Versailles, to see that no one rose against 
this purpose of the State. 

Should, however, some one belonging to the majority of 
the oppressed people of this nation protest against this, the 
nation may knock him down with force and kill him if it is 
necessary or desired. If this were a matter foreign to us 
and one that did not concern us, we would regard this case, 
as so many others, merely as an interesting illustrat‘yn of the 
democratic conception of people’s rights and the right of self- 
determination and simply take note of it. 

But it is something most natural that compels us Germans 
to take an interest in this problem. Among the majority of 
nationalities that are being suppressed in this State there are 
3,500,000 Germans. That is about as‘many persons of our 
race as Denmark has inhabitants. 

These Germans, too, are creatures of God. The Almighty 
did not create them that they should be surrendered by a 
State construction made at Versailles to a foreign power that 
is hateful to them, and He has not created 7,000,000 Czechs 
in order that they should supervise 3,500,000 Germans or act 
as guardians for them and still less to do them violence and 
torture. 

The conditions in this nation are unbearable, as is gen- 
erally known. Politically more than 3,500,000 people were 
robbed in the name of the right of self-determination of a 
certain Mr. Wilson of their self-determination and of their 
right to self-determination. Economically these people were 
deliberately ruined and afterward handed over to a slow 
process of extermination. 

These truths cannot be abolished by phrases. They are 
testified to by deeds. The misery of the Sudeten Germans 
is without end. They want to annihilate them. They are 
being oppressed in an inhuman and intolerable manner and 
treated in an undignified way. When 3,500,000 who belong 
to a people of almost 80,000,000 are not allowed to sing any 
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song that the Czechs do not like because it does not please 
the Czechs or are brutally struck for wearing white stockings 
because the Czechs do not like it, and do not want to see 
them, and are terrorized or maltreated because they greet 
with a form of salutation that is not agreeable to them, al- 
though they are greeting not Czechs but one another, and 
when they are pursued like wild beasts for every expression 
of their national life [cheers]. This may be a matter of in- 
difference to several representatives of our democracies or they 
may possibly even be sympathetic because it concerns only 
3,500,000 Germans. I can only say to representatives of the 
democracies that this is not a matter of indifference to us. 
[ Cheers. ] 

And I say that if these tortured creatures cannot obtain 
rights and assistance by themselves, they can obtain both from 
us. An end must be made of depriving these people of their 
rights. I have already said this quite clearly in my speech of 
Feb. 22. 

It was a short-sighted piece of work when the statesmen at 
Versailles brought the abnormal structure of Czechoslovakia 
into being. It was possible to violate the demands of millions 
of another nationality only so long as the brother nation it- 
self was suffering from the consequences of general maltreat- 
ment by the world. 

To believe that such a regime could go on sinhing without 
hindrance forever was possible only through a scarcely cred- 
ible degree of blindness. I declared in my speech of Feb. 22 
before the Reichstag that the Reich would not tolerate any 
further continued oppression of 3,500,000 Germans, and I 
hope that the foreign statesmen will be convinced that these 
were no mere words. 

The National Socialist State has consented to very great 
sacrifices indeed, very great national sacrifices for the sake 
of European peace; not only has it not cherished so-called 
thoughts of revenge, but on the contrary it has banished them 
from all its public and private life. 

In the course of the seventeenth century France took Alsace 
and Lorraine from the old German Reich in the midst of 
peace. In 1870 to 1871, after a hard war that had been 
forced upon her, Germany demanded these territories back 
and obtained them. After the World War they were lost 
again. The minister of Strasbourg meant a great deal to us 
Germans. When we decided finally to renounce it, it was 
for the purpose of serving the cause of European peace in the 
future. 

Nobody could have forced us to give up these ideas of 
revenge of our own accord if we had not wanted to do so. 
We have given them up because we wanted once and for 
all to end this eternal dispute with France. At other frontiers 
also the Reich ordered that the same determined measures be 
taken and adopted the same attitude. 

National Socialism advanced, truly supported by the spirit 
of responsibility. We shouldered voluntarily the greatest 
sacrifices in the form of claims surrendered in order to pre- 
serve peace for Europe in the future and, above all, in order 
to have on our part a way for a reconciliation of nations. We 
have acted far more than merely from loyalty. Neither in 
the press nor in the films nor on the stage was propaganda 
carried out contrary to these decisions. 

Not even in literature was an exception tolerated. In this 
spirit I myself made an offer for a solution of the questions 
at issue in order to remove tension in Europe. We ourselves 
voluntarily restricted our power in an important field in a 
hope never to have to cross swords again with the nation 
in question [a reference to the naval agreement with 
Britain]. 

This was not done because we could not have built more 
than 35 per cent of its ships, but it was done in order to make 





a contribution toward a final lessening of tension, and ap- 
peasement in a serious situation. They immediately accepted 
it and confirmed an agreement that meant for Europe's peace 
more than all the talk made in Geneva’s League of Nations. 
Germany had definitely become reconciled to a large number 
of her frontiers. Germany is determined to accept these 
frontiers as unalterable and definite, and thereby give Europe 
a feeling of peace. 

This self-restriction of Germany is obviously interpreted 
by many people as a sign of Germany’s weakness. I wish 
to put this view right today. I think it would hardly serve 
European peace if I left any doubt about the following: 
Acceptance of these frontiers does not mean that Germany 
is disinterested in all European problems and particularly that 
she is indifferent to what is happening to’3,500,000 Germans 
and that she does not feel with them in their plight. 

We quite understand that the French and British defend 
their interests in the whole world. I may assure the statesmen 
in Paris and London that there are also German interests 
that we are determined to defend in all circumstances. 

May I remind you of my syeech to the Reichstag in 1933, 
when for the first time I stated before the world that there 
may be national questions that I would take it upon me to 
fulfill in spite of all distress and danger that may be con- 
nected with them. No European nation has done more for 
peace than Germany. No nation has made greater sacrifices. 

But it must be realized that these sacrifices also have their 
limits and that the National Socialist State must not be con- 
fused with the Germany of Bethmann-Hollweg and Hertling. 
[Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg was German Chancellor 
during the World War up to July, 1917, and Count Georg 
von Hertling was a successor. ] 

If I make this statement here, it is done especially because 
in the course of this year an event took place that forced us 
all to subject our attitude to certain correction. In this year, 
as you know, after endless postponement of any kind of 
plebiscite had occurred, local elections, at any rate, were to 
take place in Czechoslovakia. 

Even in Prague people were convinced of the untenable 
nature of the Czech situation. They were afraid of Germans 
joining up with other nationalities. They thought that at last 
measures must be taken to influence the result of the election 
by bringing pressure on the conduct of the elections. 

The Czech Government discovered the idea that the only 
effective thing to do was brutal brow-beating. To give effect 
to this they decided to make a demonstration to the Sudeten 
Germans of the forces of the Czechoslovak State. Above all, 
the brute force of the Czechs’ power must be displayed to 
warn them against representing their national interests and 
to make them vote accordingly. In order to make this dem- 
onstration plausible before the election, Dr. Benes [Czech 
President] and the Czech Government invented the lie that 
Germany had mobilized troops and was about to invade 
Czechoslovakia. 

I have the following statement to make on this subject 
today: There is nothing new about making such lying state- 
ments. Last year the press of other countries published the 
false news that 20,000 German soldiers had landed in 
Morocco. The Jewish fabricators of these press lies hoped to 
bring about war by this means. A statement to the French 
Ambassador sufficed to put an end to this lie. Also the 
Ambassador of another great power was immediately in- 
formed that there was not a word of truth in this Czech 
statement. This statement was repeated a second time and 
immediately brought to the notice of the Prague Government. 
But the Prague Government needed this lie as a pretext for 
their own monstrous work and terrorist oppression in in- 
fluencing the elections. 
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I can assure you in addition that, first, at that time not a 
single German soldier more was called up and, second, not 
a regiment marched to the frontier. At this time there was 
not one soldier who was not in his peacetime garrison. On 
the contrary, an order was given that anything that might 
appear like pressure on the Czechs on our side was to be 
avoided. Despite this, this base campaign took place in which 
the whole Europe was mobilized with the object of holding 
elections under military pressure, browbeating citizens and 
thus depriving them of their right to vote. 

For this purpose moral justification was needed so that 
no one should shrink from the unscrupulousness of plunging 
a great State and Europe into a great war. As Germany had 
no such intention, and, indeed on the contrary, was con- 
vinced that local elections would confirm the rights of the 
Sudeten Germans, nothing was done by the Reich govern- 
ment, 

That, however, was made the occasion for saying, after 
nothing had happened, that Germany had drawn back in 
consequence of the agitation of the Czechs and the interven- 
tion of Great Britain and France. 

You all understand that a great power cannot suddenly 
submit a second time to such a base attack. In consequence 
| took the necessary precautions. I am a National Socialist 
and as such | am parrying every attack. I know exactly that 
by yielding to such an irreconcilable enemy as Czechoslovakia 
that this enemy could never be reconciled but only incited to a 
still higher opinion of itself. 

‘The old German Reich is a warning for us. In its love 
for peace it went as far as self-sacrifice without thereby being 
able to prevent war. Conscious of this, I took very serious 
measures on May 28. 

First, the strengthening of the army and air force was, on 
my order, considerably increased forthwith and immediately 
carried out. 

Second, | ordered an immediate extension of our fortifica- 
tions in the West. 

I may assure you that since May 28 the most gigantic for- 
tifications that ever existed are under construction there. 
With the same aim in view, I have entrusted the Inspector 
General of German Road Constructions, Dr. Todt, with a 
new task. He has accomplished one of the greatest works 
of organization of all time. On the construction of the de- 
fenses in the West there are now 278,000 workmen in Dr. 
‘Todt’s army. In addition, there are, further, 84,000 work- 
men and 100,000 men of the labor service as well as numer- 
ous engineer and infantry battalions. 

The German railways are taking to these districts daily 
8.000 cars of material apart from the materials transported 
by motor vehicles. 

The daily consumption of gravel is more than 100,000 
tons. Before the beginning of Winter Germany’s fortifica- 
tions in the west will be finished. Their power of defense 
is already in existence to its full extent. After completion 
it will comprise 17,000 armored and concrete fortifications. 
Behind this front of steel and concrete, which is laid out in 
three and partly in four lines, of a total depth up to fifty 
kilometers, there stands a German people in arms. 

These most gigantic efforts of all time have been made at 
my request in the interest of peace. In no circumstances shall 
| be willing any more to regard with endless tranquility a 
continuation of the oppression of German’ compatriots in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Herr Benes indulges in tactics and speeches. He is trying 
to organize negotiations to clear up questions of procedure on 
the lines of Geneva and to make small concessions. This can- 
not go on forever. This is not a matter of phrases; it is of 
right—that is, of violated right. 


What the Germans demand is the right of self-determina- 
tion, which every other nation also possesses. It is not up to 
Herr Benes to give the Sudeten Germans gifts. They have 
the right to claim a life of their own just as much as any 
other people. 

If the democracies, however, should be convinced that they 
must in this case protect with all their means the oppressors 
of Germans, then this will have grave consequences. I be- 
lieve I am serving peace the more if I do‘not leave any doubts 
about this. 1 did not raise the claim that Germany may op- 
press 3,500,000 French or then that 3,500,000 English shall 
be surrendered to Germany for oppression. But | demand 
that the oppression of 3,500,000 Germans in Czechoslovakia 
shall cease and be replaced by the free right of self-determina- 
tion. 

We would regret it if thereby our relations with other 
European nations should suffer harm. However, we are not 
to be blamed. Moreover, it is up to the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment to discuss matters with the authorized representa- 
tives of the Sudeten Germans and bring about an under- 
standing in this or that way. 

My business and the business of us all, however, my 
comrades, is to see today that right does not become in- 
justice in this case, for German comrades are concerned. 
Moreover, [ am not willing to allow a second Palestine to 
be created here in the heart of Germany by actions of other 
statesmen. 

The poor Arabs are defenseless and perhaps deserted. 
The Germans of Czechoslovakia, however, are neither de- 
fenseless nor deserted. I believe I must state this especially 
at this party convention at which for the first time representa- 
tives of our German Austrian legion take part. They know 
best how much pain it causes to be separated from a mother 
country. They, too, will first understand the meaning of my 
statements today. They will also agree with me most en- 
thusiastically if I state before the entire nation that we would 
not deserve to be Germans if we were not willing to adopt 
such an attitude and bear the consequences in this or that 
way arising from it. 

If we remember the exacting demands that in past years 
even small nations believed they could address to Germany, 
the only explanation that we can find is that there is scant 
willingness to see the German Reich as a State that is more 
than a temporary upstart. 

Standing in Rome in the Spring of this year I realized how 
the history of mankind is viewed and judged in intervals 
that are too short and therefore inadequate. The history of 
a millennium comprised only a few successions of generations. 
What becomes exhausted in the present can rise up again in 
the same time. The Italy and Germany of today are proof 
of this. They are rejuvenated nations that one may describe 
as new in this sense. 

But this youth does not rest on new soil, but on old his- 
toric soil. The Roman Empire begins to breathe again; how- 
ever, though historically and infinitely younger, it is likewise 
no new creation in its national new form. 

I had the insignia of the old Reich brought to Nuremberg 
in order to induce not only my own nation but also the whole 
world to consider that more than a thousand years before 
the discovery of a new world a mighty Germanic Deutsches 
Reich existed. Dynasties came and disappeared. Outer forms 
heve changed. The people today have been rejuvenated, but 
substantially they always remained the same. The German 
Reich has slumbered a long time and the German people 
have now awakened and taken their thousand-year-old crown 
to themselves. 

For us, the whole historical witnesses of this revival, there 
is proud joy and a humble sense of gratitude to the Almighty. 
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For the rest of the world it should equally be a suggestion 
and a lesson that they should study history again from a 
higher vantage point and a lesson not to fall into their old 
mistakes again. 

The new Italian Roman Empire and the German Empire 
are in all truth very old creations. People do not need to 
love them, but no power in the world can any more remove 
them. 

Comrades and National Socialists, in this hour the first 
party day of Greater Germany comes to a close. We are all 





Czechoslovakia Presents Its Case 


WE HAVE PROVED OUR WILL TO PEACE 


filled with powerful historical impressions of these days. 
Your national pride and your confidence have been strength- 
ened in the face of this demonstration of strength, resolution 
and determination of our nation. 

Go now again into those little districts that you for al- 
most two decades have borne in your hearts as Germans and 
National Socialists. You have the right to be able to carry 
your German heads raised once again in pride. We all have 
a duty never to bow them again to a foreign will. May this 
be our pledge, so help us God! 


By MILAN HODZA, Premier of Czechoslovakia 
Delivered at Prague, September 18, 1938 


dramatic days of our modern history. We have reached 

the center of the crisis that is shaking the whole of 
Europe. Peace is once again more seriously menaced than 
at any time in the past. 

Together with the powers on whose side we fought in the 
World War we have undertaken everything and shall con- 
tinue to undertake everything to save peace. 

Never, however, have we required a stronger spirit and 
stronger heart than today with decisions that confront us. 

It is not merely a question of peace. In comparison with 
other participants in this great conflict we are also concerned 
with the question of an honorable future and with the integ- 
rity of the republic. 

The whole of our history is permeated with efforts to reach 
a settlement of relations between our people and the German 
people—not only German people here but also with the Reich. 

This unsolved problem is now before us in all its fatefulness 
because the national movement, and even more the national 
agitation of the whole of Germanism, has reached its peak 
in the last few months. 

Therefore it is our responsibility to do everything to regu- 
late these relations between Czechs and Germans, not only 
from the point of view of the two States concerned, but also 
from the point of view of the peoples. 

The whole of Europe knows that after long negotiations 
we have reached a position in our negotiations in which the 
basis was sound and which it was agreed was mutually accept- 
able for a settlement. 

But just at this most promising moment there was a dra- 
matic reversal. Just as it became clear that these negotiations 
might lead to our goal, the path of sound development was 
abandoned and tumult broke loose. 

The attitude of the -government, which was approved 
abroad, was also criticized in some places because we did not 
treat revolt as of no consequence but intervened with full 
determination. 

We regret any such criticism. We have only fulfilled a task 
that naturally devolved upon an organized state system—more 
so because in recent times we have proved our will to peace 
and moderation almost to the degree of sacrificing our dignity. 

The repression of revolt against the existing order of things 
is not persecution, especially when there existed a proper basis 
for a peaceful solution of our national relations. 

The government of the republic is steering the vessel of 
state past very dangerous cliffs. 


, OU are all experiencing how we are living in the most 


The government cannot, therefore, be precipitate in its 
decisions and in its actions, but the government had to act in 
that decisive moment when the authority of the state was at 
stake and when it was necessary to protect the personal safety 
of the people and uphold the maintenance of order. 

If the action of the authorities in proclaiming a state of 
siege is criticized in some quarters, it nevertheless is an indis- 
putable fact that it was due to the strong measures we took 
that there were no serious consequences. 

We mourn those innocent martyrs of revolt. We honor the 
sacrifice of all those who carried out their duties toward the 
State and their fellow citizens. 

Exceptional measures of security have justified themselves 
completely. They have been extended and they will be main- 
tained so long as this is necessary. 

The government does not need for this purpose either 
Henlein or other fugitive leaders. 

Events show that the masses of Sudeten people who are 
still here in immense majorities seek a peaceful solution of 
the nationalities problem. 

The government will not pursue a policy of reprisals, 
much less of persecution. 

It must, however, insist on respect and maintenance of law 
and order. On this question there can be no concessions, 
because only in peace and order can complete reason and 
understanding be reached. 

Because I have spoken chiefly of relations with the Germans 
it must not be thought that the government overlooks its 
responsibility for our internal problems as a whole. 

There has been an apparent widespread attempt to under- 
mine the internal political construction of our State. It is 
only necessary to recall some sessions of our Parliament to 
show how certain other political groups brought forward 
demands entirely in harmony with those of the German 
Deputies. 

An attempt was made to produce the impression that 
Czechs and Slovaks had opposed to them all nationalities who 
were seeking to oppose the existence and structure of the State. 

It was purposed to create disorder internally and produce 
abroad the impression that Czechoslovakia could not hold its 
national groups together, and indeed it was attempted to show 
that the State could not fulfill its mission as a State. 

During the past few months the policy of the government 
has been governed by two responsibilities: Responsibility for 
unconditional maintenance of authority of the State and re- 
sponsibility for possible consequences which might ensue from 
Czech-German relations in so far as they are not settled. 
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This accounts for our inexhaustible patience in the negotia- 
tions and our honest endeavor to avoid being made respon- 
sible for eventual non-success of the negotiations. 

Even so, many among our people nevertheless tend to lose 
patience and even accuse the government of weakness. 

The situation must now, however, be clear to everybody. 
Our policy has earned recognition of our friends and of all 
dispassionate observers. 

It is admitted that we serve the cause of peace. Our deter- 
mination to defend what is ours has also shown our complete 
unity and made it clear that Czechoslovakia is a reliable 
worker in the cause of peace. 

It is this which has enabied the government to follow a 
policy of firmness both internally and externally. Czecho- 
slovakia has fulfilled all duties that devolve upon her. 

It is now up to others to do the same. Settlement of rela- 
tions between Czechoslovaks and Germans need not and must 
not be a source of new conflict and should not be an impedi- 
ment to future collaboration of peoples in that part of Europe 
where peace, progress and prosperity depend upon peaceful, 
constructive collaboration. 

A so-called plebiscite can not in any circumstances be a 
solution corresponding to this great ambition. 

On this question there is complete identity of views, not 
only between those who bear responsibility in this country, 


but also among those impartial observers who understand 
the so complicated national and territorial conditions in 
Czechoslovakia and Central Europe. 

In those places where a plebiscite could bring about settle- 
ment of the nationalities problem it has been carried out. 

If a plebiscite had been a suitable method for settlement of 
the nationalities problem of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
it would have been a welcome means, employed by a peace 
conference. 

A plebiscite in Czechoslovakia is therefore unacceptable, not 
merely from a subjective standpoint of State but also objec- 
tively, because a whole series of new questions would ensue. 

A plebiscite, no matter how it might result, would solve 
nothing and it would bring about a succession of problems 
similar to that which we now face. 

The Czechoslovak Republic is ready even in this moment 
of tension to continue its effort for peace. 

In the name of the lawful authorities of this State I declare, 
notwithstanding the refusal of Herr Henlein to come to 
agreement with the government over the nationalities prob- 
lem ; notwithstanding attempts at insurrection the government 
is prepared to continue its policy of understanding with vari- 
ous nationalities and especially with the Sudeten Germans, 
but will defend completely the integrity of the State while 
pursuing negotiations on the basis of its most recent proposal. 


Britain’s Position on Peace in Europe 


FIRE IN A HIGH WIND 


By SIR JOHN SIMON, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Delivered at Lanark, Scotland, August 27, 1938 


Ministers little respite, and what I have to say on this 
subject today must be said with all proper reserve. 

Let me first speak of our general attitude to foreign affairs 
and then add something with particular reference to the ques- 
tion of Czechoslovakia which is occupying the special atten- 
tion of us all. 

I would define the general policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the realm of foreign affairs as a positive policy of 
peace. This has been a year of great anxiety and difficulty, 
and in nothing has Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership been more 
marked than in the resolute and positive efforts he and Lord 
Halifax (Foreign Minister) have made to reduce the tension 
and to promote appeasement. 

There are great countries in Europe which have a system 
of government very different from ours, which no one of us, 
brought up in the traditions of parliamentary democracy, 
will accept for ourselves, but that is no reason why we should 
conduct our foreign policy as though friendship was impos- 
sible with these states of widely different political systems. 

For my part I repudiate altogether the outlook which is 
tempted to say that war is inevitable, as though certain coun- 
tries were bound to be our enemies. I would rather proclaim 
the view that, if all nations alike will do their utmost to re- 
move the causes that might lead to war and will try to meet 
in a fair spirit the difficulties from whatever quarter they 
come, war is never inevitable. 

The influence of Britain is constantly thrown on the side 
of peace. 

Our rearmament raises no distrust in other nations, be- 
cause all the world knows that our arms will never be used 
for any aggressive purpose, and that Britain is making her- 


Ts international situation indeed gives His Majesty’s 


self strong in order that she may herself be safe and may 
thus be a safe and effective friend of peace. 

All efforts of His Majesty’s government have been directed 
to strengthening foundations for peace and the adoption of 
argument and reason in the settlement of international differ- 
ences. 

We are convinced that the true solutions cannot be found 
by use of violent measures. Apart from loss, suffering and 
death which accompany such measures, their adoption in any 
given instance may easily have repercussions which might, 
in certain circumstances, involve others besides the parties at 
first concerned. And once this process has begun, who can say 
where it will end? 

The beginning of a conflict is like the beginning of a fire 
in a high wind. It may be limited at the start, but who 
can say how far it would spread or how much destruction it 
would do or how many may be called to beat it out? 

It was realization of this that led to the adoption of the 
ideals and principles that form the basis of the League of 
Nations and it has been a matter of profound regret to His 
Majesty’s government that the absence of a number of im- 
portant nations has so gravely weakened the League as to 
rob it of much of the value and influence which its founders 
hoped and believed it would have. 

If, however, as an instrument it has been found on occasion 
not to be capable of bearing the strain imposed upon it, this 
does not mean that we should abandon its principles; on the 
contrary, the ideal of the League—substitution of reason and 
law for force—is a fine and inspiring one and we shall con- 
tinue to work for its attainment. 

For our part, while there are interests and duties affecting 
us, our people and the people of the empire, to protect and 
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discharge which we would fight, we shall at all times bring 
the whole weight of our influence to bear with the view to 
prevention of the outbreak of war in any part of the world 
and we shall always be ready to make our contribution to 
the maintenance of peace. 

This, I think, fairly expresses the essence of British foreign 
policy as it is being pursued and conducted today by the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary and united British 
Cabinet, and in carrying out that policy we believe we have 
the support of the British people and a large measure of 
sympathy from friendly nations abroad. 

In the particular case of Czechoslovakia—which is very 
much in our minds today—the position of Britain has been 
fully and accurately declared in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
in Parliament on March 24 of this year. That declaration 
holds good today. There is nothing to add or to vary in its 
content. 

To find a solution for the controversy in Czechoslovakia, 
contributions from all concerned are needed. As a govern- 
ment we have recognized in Czechoslovakia a real problem 
which urgently needs to be solved. 

We are convinced that, given good-will on all sides, it 
should be possible to find a solution which is just to all 
legitimate interests. And there is no need to emphasize the 
importance of finding a peaceful solution, for, in the modern 
world, there is no limit to the reactions of war. 

This very case of Czechoslovakia may be so critical for the 
future of Europe that it would be impossible to assume a 
limit to the disturbance that a conflict might involve, and 
every one in every country who considers the consequences 
has to bear that in mind. 

Great, indeed, is the responsibility that would rest upon 
any one who by his action brought upon humanity the evils 
that are known to accompany war! : 

You will have read the striking speech made the other day 
by Mr. Cordell Hull, American Secretary of State, when 


he laid stress on the widespread reactions of war and on the 
necessity for substituting a method of friendly cooperation. 
What he said and what President Roosevelt said a few days 
later in Canada must awaken a responsive echo in many 
British hearts. 

The British Government, therefore, have used their in- 
fluence with all sides in the Czechoslovak dispute to urge the 
adoption of reasonableness in efforts to reach a solution. 

We considered that it might be of assistance to them if 
there were placed at their disposal the services of somebody 
who had had experience in statesmanship and in affairs to 
act as investigator and mediator. This suggestion was wel- 
comed by both parties and Lord Runciman agreed to serve. 
He is not an arbitrator nor a judge—he is a mediator and a 
friend. 

Good wishes of all the world, which realizes how much 
hangs upon his success, are with Lord Runciman in the task 
of mediation that, with such public spirit, he has undertaken. 
He is at Prague at this moment in no sense as a representa- 
tive of the British Government but as a representative of all 
men who desire justice and love peace. I am convinced that 
all reasonable persons in every nation must desire to assist 
rather than to hamper him in his endeavors to bring several 
elements of the Czechoslovak problem to a just settlement 
and win another victory for the work of conciliation and 
good-will. 

I believe that everywhere the man in the street, as we 
call him, desires to lead his life in an atmosphere of quietude 
and security looking forward to the enjoyment for himself 
and his children of the good things of life and hating and 
dreading the awful consequences which modern war brings 
upon all alike. 

There is some reason for hope, because all the peoples of 
Europe hate the horrors of war, and nowhere can a govern- 
ment be so indifferent to the thoughts and opinions of its 
people as to ignore their feeling that these things ought to 
be avoided. 


A Stand Must Be Made 


DO NOT LET US DELUDE OURSELVES 
By ANTHONY EDEN, former British Foreign Secretary 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Stratford-on-Avon Branch of the English Speaking Union, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, September 21, 1938 


I AM proud to have been asked to be your guest at this 
annual dinner at the Stratford-on-Avon branch of the 
English Speaking Union. We are met, you and I, 
tonight to speak of the friendships of the English and the 
American peoples, and to replenish that heritage of position 
and literature which we share in common. No city would 
be more appropriate for this purpose than this English hamlet 
of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Yet tonight you would not wish me, I feel, to refer in 
general terms to the friendship of the English people toward 
the American people. It is, indeed, impossible to avoid con- 
sideration of the present international situation. There have 
been anxieties in all of our minds. 

You will, I hope, understand that I cannot deal in detail 
now with certain adjustments. Parliament is clearly the 
place for any such discussion with the full facts before us. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is for the government of the 
day in this country to decide the policy to be pursued in the 
light of all the facts that can be known to them alone. That 


is a responsibility for which the government has to stand 
before the people. But as for the deep anxiety of the people 
of this country with regard to the present trend of events, 
there can be no doubt. 

Meanwhile, there are one or two general reflections on the 
situation that I would like to make. Those of you who have 
the misfortune to be my constituents—and that is the great 
majority of the audience—you, perhaps, recall the several 
warnings I have felt obliged to give against the optimistic 
forecasts as to the international situation and outlook that 
have been so frequent this year. 

I told you that such optimism was unfounded. I wish, 
most sincerely I wish, that my forebodings would have been 
falsified. But, unhappily, the international situation is now 
more serious and far worse than it was some months ago 
and it is still, perhaps, to grow worse. 

There are some people who believe that if the immediate 
issues could somehow be resolved, without resort to force, 
the ambitions of all the powers in Europe would have been 
largely met and the crisis over. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
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can find no justification for such opinion. I hope you will 
forgive me if I use the words I then used. 


“And it is the government’s wish to bring about ap- 
peasement in Europe. Any other intention would be as 
foolish as it would be wrong, but if appeasement is to 
mean what it says, it must not be at the expense either 
of our vital interests or of our national reputations or 
of our sense of fair dealing. 


“Appeasement will be neither long nor lasting at such 
a price. It merely makes real appeasement more difficult 
at a later date. 


“There must always be a point at which we as a 
nation must make a stand, and we must clearly make 
a stand when not to do so would forfeit our self- 
respect and the respect of others. That is the only sure 
guide in private or in public relations.” 


Those are the words | ventured to address to my con- 
stituents last June. 

Even if the present dangers have been evaded, those of a 
different order will have to be faced, dangers which arise 
from a situation in which appetites have been whetted be- 
cause force has prevailed. 

Law and order have receded into the background. If that 
is the situation we are to endure, it would rapidly become 
intolerable. It is even now infinitely terrible. 

Do not let us delude ourselves. The truth is that each 
recurrent crisis brings us nearer to war. We come. ever 
closer to the abyss. Even only last week it must have seemed 
to many that we have been on the very brink. 

Under such conditions the world cannot progress. Trade 
which relies upon confidence cannot prosper. The condi- 
tions of the people in any country cannot improve. Under 
such conditions the best that the world can hope for is an 
uncertain peace with soaring armaments and shrinking trade, 
leading ultimately either to war or to general disintegration. 


I Can Do 





It is only natural that we should turn our thoughts to the 
past and try to derive from its records some inspiration and 
some consolation for the present. This is not the first time 
in our history that this country has been faced with a like 
challenge. In the past days of our history we have faced 
grave menace. Then, too, liberty of life, creed and con- 
science seemed to us at stake. 

Foreign autocracies are no novelty to us. Always, in the 
ultimate event, we have been obliged to call a halt. We have 
stood firm for those twin conceptions of liberty and law 
which to Englishmen and Americans alike provide the only | 
firm basis of true civilization. 

In the past, in these periods of stress and challenge, we 
have always in the end prevailed. I have no doubt that we 
would prevail again. Whatever opinion we may hold of the 
recent policies of governments, upon this we are all agreed, 
that the British people have not changed. They are as stable 
and resolute zs ever before in their history. 

It is as well that foreign countries should recognize this. It 
is not yet too lzte for a change in their outlook, for a com- 
prehension that, in the words of Mr. Hull, United States 
Secretary of State, “all nations have a primary interest in 
peace with justice in economic well-being with stability and 
in conditions of order under law.” 

If, however, this truth continues to be derided or ignored, 
there can be no escape from their final calamity which it is 
the supreme task of statesmanship to avert. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for our own people this issue be- 
comes terrifying. They desire peace ardently and sincerely. 
They are ready to make sacrifices in order to strengthen the 
foundations of peace. They seek freedom of thought, of race, 
of worship, which every week become more restricted in 
Europe. 

The conviction is growing that continual retreat can only 
lead to ever-widening confusion. They know that a stand 
must be made. They say, “Let it be not made too late.” 


No Mote 


LIFE WITHOUT LIBERTY NOT WORTH LIVING 


By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in London, September 27, 1938 


be making a first statement on the events which have 
led up to the present critical situation. 

An earlier statement would have been impossible while I 
was flying backwards and forwards across Europe and the 
position was changing from hour to hour. 

But today there is a lull for a brief time and I want to say 
a few words to you men and women of Britain and the 
Empire and perhaps to others as well. 

First of all | must say something to those who have written 
to my wife or myself in these last weeks to tell us their 
gratitude for my efforts and to assure us of their prayers for 
my success, 

Most of these letters have come from women, mothers or 
sisters of our countrymen. But there are countless others 
besides from France, from Belgium, from Italy, even from 
Germany. 

It has been heartbreaking to read of the growing anxiety 
they reveal and their intense relief when they thought too 
soon that the danger of war was past. If I felt my respon- 
sibility heavy before, to read such letters has made it seem 
almost overwhelming. 


Tice Parliament is going to meet and | shall 





How horrible, fantastic, incredible it is that we should be 
digging trenches and trying on gas masks here because of a 
quarrel in a faraway country between people of whom we 
know nothing. 

It is still more impossible that a quarrel which is already 
settled in principle can be the subject of war. We can well 
understand the reasons why the Czech government has been 
unable to accept the terms which have been put before them 
in the German memorandum, but | believe, after my talks 
with Herr Hitler, if only time would allow, it ought to be 
possible for the arrangements of transferring the territory 
that the Czech government has agreed to give to Germany, 
to be settled by agreement under conditions which would 
insure fair treatment for the populations concerned. 

You know already that I have done all that one man 
can do to compose this quarrel. After my visits to Germany 
I realized vividly how Herr Hitler feels that he must 
champion other Germans and his indignation that grievances 
have not been met before this. 

He told me privately and last night he repeated publicly 
that after the Sudeten German question is settled, that is 
the end of Germany’s territorial claims in Europe. 
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After my first visit to Berchtesgaden I did get the assent 
of the Czech government to proposals which gave the sub- 
stance of what Herr Hitler wanted and I was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when I got back to Germany and found 
he insisted that the territory should be handed over to him 
immediately, and immediately occupied by German troops, 
without previous arrangement to safeguard the people within 
the territory, who were not Germans, or who did not want 
to join the German Reich. 

I must say I find that attitude unreasonable. If it arose 
out of any doubt that Hitler feels about the intentions of the 
Czech government to carry out their promises to hand over 
that territory, I have offered on behalf of the Czech’s govern- 
ment to guarantee their words. I shall not give up hope for a 
peaceful solution or abandon my efforts for peace as long 
as any chance for peace remains. 

I would not hesitate to pay even a third visit to Germany 
if | thought it would do any good. But at this moment I 
see nothing further that I can usefully do in the way of 
‘mediation. Meanwhile there are certain things we can and 
should do at home. Volunteers are still wanted for air raid 
precautions, for fire brigades and police services and for ter- 
ritorial units. 

I know that all you men and women alike are ready to play 
your part in defense of the country and I ask you to offer 


your services if you have not already done so to local authori- 
ties, who will tell you if you are wanted and in what capacity. 

Do not be alarmed if you hear of men being called up to 
man anti-aircraft defenses or ships. These are only precau- 
tionary measures such as a government must necessarily take 
in a time like this, but they do not necessarily mean we have 
determined on war or that war is imminent. 

However much one may sympathize with a small nation 
confronted by a big, powerful nation, we cannot, in all cir- 
cumstances, undertake to involve the whole British Empire in 
a war simply on that account. 

If we have to fight it must be on larger issues than that. 
I am myself a man of peace to the depths of my soul. Armed 
conflict between nations is a nightmare to me. But if I were 
convinced that any nation had made up its mind to dominate 
the world by fears of force I should feel that it must be re- 
sisted. 

I believe that life without liberty would not be worth liv- 
ing. But war is a fearful thing and we must be very clear 
before we embark on it that it is really very great issues that 
are at stake and that we should risk everything in their 
defense. 


At present I ask you to await as calmly as you can events » 
of the next few days. As long as war has not begun there 
is always hope that it may be prevented, and you know I~ 


am going to work for peace to the last moment. 


Italy’s Position Today 


PLEBISCITES FOR ALL IS THE ANSWER 


By BENITO MUSSOLINI, Premier of Italy 
Delivered at Trieste, September 18, 1938 


LACKSHIRTS! This, O Trieste and people of 
‘Trieste, is the fourth time I have had the fortune, 
the honor and the joy to speak to you. The first time 

was in December, 1918, when the vibration of a great event, 
which was concluded with victory, was still visible and felt 
in the air of your city. 

I returned in 1920 and 1921 when we were tormented 
with questions of a mediocre peace and by some historical 
aspects, while the squadrismo [Blackshirt Combat Organiza- 
tion] of Trieste was recleansing your city energetically and 
heroically of many, too many, relics of the old regime. 

After many years I return among you, and from first 
glance I have been able to see the great forward strides 
taken by Trieste. 

I have not come among you to raise your morale again, as 
poison pens from beyond the mountains and over the seas 
have foolishly published. There is no need of that, since 
your morale is, as always, highest. 

I have come to underline before the Italians the interests 
and the sentiments of your city because Italians for many 
generations have had the name of Trieste in their hearts. 

I have come too to see what you have done and to see, 
furthermore, how it may be possible to hasten on the road to 
a goal. I have come to listen and to talk to you. There are 
no steps in the history of Trieste that are not common to the 
history of the fatherland. 

When in 1866 the young Italian Kingdom, allied militarily 
with Prussia, fixed its borders along the Isonzo, it seemed 
superficially that the destiny of Trieste was sealed. Sixteen 
years later Trieste responded with the gesture of Oberdan 
while irredentism flamed in all Italian youths. 


[Mussolini referred to Guglielmo Oberdan, martyr-hero 


of Trieste, who deserted from the Austrian Army in 1878 © 


and fled to Rome. He later returned to the Trieste region to 


make a gesture of protest at a celebration in 1882 marking © 


the 500th anniversary of Austrian rule. Police caught him and 

charged he had two bombs to hurl at the Emperor. At the 

age of 24 he was hanged and decapitated. Italians denied he 

a bombs and were inflamed by the exhibition of his 
ead. 

In 1914 the dual monarchy throws dice, tries the supreme 
play and loses, Four long years of waiting for you, O people 
of Trieste, longer than the fifty years preceding. 

Victory comes. You are politically rejoined to Italy; I 
say politically because spiritually you always were. 

With this historical situation liquidated your imperial 
hinterland is in fragments. But Trieste spiritedly recom- 
mences to march with its spirit of initiative and its tradi- 
tions of the sea. 

With its long preparation, all that it has done in these 
twenty years Italians and foreigners can see and must ad- 
mire. 

Twenty years later, in March, 1938, a fatal event occurs 
which was traceable since 1878. As you well know, millions 
of men wished it and no one opposed it. 

Trieste finds herself facing a new situation. But Trieste is 
ready to face and overcome it. Trieste knows geography is 
not an opinion and will work itself out in the long run re- 
gardless of those who think otherwise. 

Trieste counts upon her own strength. Trieste cannot, 
and does not, turn her back on any one. People of Trieste, 
there are moments in the life of a people when men who 
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direct them must not decline their responsibility but must 
faithfully shoulder it. 

That which | am about to tell you is dictated not only by 
the policy of the Rome-Berlin axis, but finds its historic and 
present justification in the friendly feeling which binds us 
to Magyars, Poles and those other nations of that which 
may be called mosaic State No. 2. 

What | am about to tell you is dictated by a sense of con- 
science which I would call more than Italian—European. 
When problems posed by history reach the tormenting degree 
of complication, the solution demanded is the simplest, most 
logical and most radical: that which we Fascists call totali- 
tarian. 

The solution to the problem which at this moment agitates 
Europe has only one name: plebiscites. Plebiscites for all 
nationalities that demand them, for all nationalities that were 
forced into what wished to be great Czechoslovakia and 
which today reveals its organic inconsistency. 

But there is something else to be said and it is that at a 
certain moment events become an avalanche and for that 
reason we must hurry if we want to avoid disorders and 
complications. The idea of making haste in solving the prob- 
lem must have been shared by the British Prime Minister in 
leaving London for Munich as a flying messenger of peace 
since any delay does not hasten the solution but brings on a 
fatal collision. 

This solution, despite the campaign of Moscow, is already 
penetrating the heart of European peoples. We hope that in 
these last hours a peaceful solution is reached. We wish also 
that if this is not possible the resulting conflict be limited and 
circumscribed, but if this does not happen and a line-up of 
universal character is brought on for or against Prague let 
it be known that Italy’s place is already chosen. 

Regarding internal policy, the present burning question is a 
racial one. In this field also we shall adopt necessary solu- 
tions. 

Those who try to make it believed that we have obeyed or 


» imitated—or, worse, been influenced are poor half-wits to 


whom we accord our contempt and our pity. 

The racial problem has not broken out suddenly, as think 
those who are used to brusque awakenings, because they are 
used to long, sluggish sleeps. It is related to the conquest of 
empire, since history teaches us empires are conquered by 





arms but held by prestige and prestige demands a clear-cut 
consciousness of race which establishes not only differences 
but clear superiority. 

The Jewish problem is therefore merely an aspect of this 


phenomenon. Our position has been determined. Despite 
our policy the world of Hebrewism has for sixteen years 
been an irreconcilable enemy of fascism. 

In Italy our policy has caused among Semitic elements 
something which, if it can be called a course at all, may be 
called running foul. 

Nevertheless, Jews of Italian citizenship who have unques- 
tioned military or civil merit in the eyes of Italy and the 
regime will find justice and comprehension. As to others, a 
policy of separation will be followed. 

In the end the world perhaps will be more astounded by 
our generosity than by our rigor, at least unless Semites 
beyond the frontier and in our country and, above all, their 
unexpected friends who defend them from too many chairs 
of learning compel us to change our course radically. 

As to that which particularly concerns you, all people of 
Trieste, everything will be done to supply and make power- 
ful your market, which is the second of Italy. Work will 
be given your workshops and shipyards, which have deserved 
world fame. 

But for us Fascists the source of all things is eternal 
strength of spirit. And for this reason I claim the privilege 
of realizing that which for two centuries was the ideal of 
your city, a university which will be completed within com- 
ing years. 

Padua, which for so many centuries was the sole atheneum 
of the Venetian people in their vigilant patriotism, will un- 
derstand and Padua will offer a standard to her new Julian 
sister. 

People of Trieste, after what I have told you I ask you: 
Is there one among you of Italian blood and soul who can 
for a single instant—I say for a single, fleeting instant— 
doubt in the future of your city united under the symbol of 
Littorio, which means audacity, tenacity, expansion and 
power? 

Do you sometimes have the impression that because Rome 
is distant that it is far away? No, Rome is here, she is here 
on your hills and on your sea! Here in centuries past and in 
centuries to come with her laws, her arms and her king! 


The Descent to a Dictatorship 


AN HOUR MAY LAY IT IN THE DUST 


By GEORGE W. MAXEY, Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
Delivered in Chicago, Ill., on September 23, 1938, under the auspices of The Union League Club of Chicago 


T is a happy coincidence that the meeting that directly 
| led to the Philadelphia Constitutional. Convention was 

a meeting of the representatives of five states held on 
September 11, 1786, in Maryland, and 152 years later almost 
te the exact date, news from Maryland demonstrated that 
the majority of American voters are still free men and that 
the United States is not yet ready to descend to a dictator- 
ship. On September 11, 1786, the Maryland meeting was 
good news and on September 12, 1938, the report of the 
Maryland vote was in a double sense “glad Tydings.” The 


_ defense of constitutional government rises above politics or 


partisanship and because of that fact I feel justified in speak- 
ing here. 

“Easy is the descent into hell.” That a dictatorship is 
hell is self-evident. Refugees who recently escaped from the 


German dictatorship to the Swiss Republic knelt with a 
prayer of thanks and kissed the free soil. Not long ago the 
Russian dictator executed the Admiral of the Russian Navy, 
the Superintendent of the Russian Naval Academy and 
many others, and a little before that he did corresponding 
jobs on the army High Command. Stalin possesses the all- 
time Russian record for assassinations. He “has slain his 
tens of thousands.” Germany is a cruel despotism. In both 
countries people are regimented by brutal bureaucracies, lied 
to by a controlled radio and press, and convinced by bullets. 
Ship captains find it unnecessary when their ships touch 
Russian or German ports to take precautions against deser- 
tions. Desertions are numerous only in the ports of free 
countries. Sailors have an unerring instinct for a good land. 


In Russia and Germany there are 240,000,000 human 
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beings living under terrorism. Hundreds of thousands of 
them are in prison camps. Fifty thousand Austrians have been 
imprisoned or exiled because of their race. Chancellor 
Schuschnigg is to be tried for treason because he was loyal 
to his own country. Many have found in suicide the only 
escape from intolerable tyranny. 

In Germany there is a secret tribunal with spies every- 
where. When a German finds that this tribunal is making 
inquiries about him, it is said that “he puts a pistol to his 
head,” no matter how blameless he may be. Defense is use- 
less, for Hitler proclaims his belief in periodic purges. Hit- 
ler’s right-hand man is “Iron Hermann” Goering. He ex- 
pressed his idea of his official duty when he said: ‘I am in 
the habit of shooting from time to time and if 1 sometimes 
make mistakes, at least I have shot.” This savage dictator- 
ship has destroyed German freedom, made Germany medi- 
eval in its barbarism and today world peace is subject to the 
whim of 2 man who but fifteen years ago was a paper- 
hangex. It’s too bad he didn’t remain in that useful occupa- 
tion. The descent from the Germany of Bismarck and Von 
Bulow, of Rathenau and Stresemann to the Germany of 
Hitler and Goering has been a descent into barbarism. 

If the assaults being made on our Constitution are not em- 
phatically repelled, this Republic will make the same descent. 
The German people were warned against Hitler! They were 
told that this “cheap Austrian demagogue,” as he was then 
characterized, would take away their liberties if he were 
entrusted with power. The warnings were ignored. Ger- 
mans thought “it could not happen” there. Von Hinden- 
burg took Hitler so lightly six years ago that he said he 
would get rid of him by putting him to work licking the 
backs of Hindenburg postage stamps. Today the once de- 
spised demagogue holds in his hands the lives of 75,000,000 
people and menaces the welfare of the world. Edmund 
Burke was right when he said that “early and provident fear 
is the mother of safety.” If the Germans had feared Hitler 
a little more when they had a chance to vote him out, they 
wouldn’t have to fear him so much now when they have no 
chance to yote at all. 

The road descending to a dictatorship is an old one. 
Plato and Aristotle described it twenty-three centuries ago. 
There is no mystery about the science of government. The 
greatest intellects have illumined that subject and all history 
confirms their conclusions. Aristotle said that a democracy 
unrestrained by constitutional limitations was “a state in 
which everything, even the law, depended on the multitude 
set up as a tyrant and governed by a few declamatory speak- 
ers.” James Madison had the same thought in 1787 when 
he described unrestrained democracies as “spectacles of turbu- 
lence, short in their lives and violent in their deaths.” 

Human character is the stuff states are made of and it has 
never changed. The ambitions and vanities of men of today 
are all described in ancient literature. In Homer’s story of 
the Trojan Horse, he told how the hostile Greeks got into 
Troy by being concealed in a device that appeared to be 
something other than what it was. If he were living today 
and saw the devices used to introduce deadly evils into this 
Republic, he would say the deceptiveness of the few and 
the gullibility of the many had not changed in 3,000 years. 

Fortunately for us Americans those statesmen who met 
in Philadelphia 151 years ago knew human history, human 
nature and the conclusions of all the political philosophers. 
John Locke’s “Treatise on Government,” and Montesquieu’s 
“Spirit of the Laws,” declaring that the separation of gov- 
ernmental powers is the only safeguard against tyranny, were 
well known to these men. Madison and Hamilton and Wil- 
son had studied the records of all republics. Franklin was 
there and he was one of the wisest men of the ages. The 
convention’s presiding officer was George Washington, whom 


Gladstone pronounced, “the purest figure in history.” 
Washington’s life and character personify just resistance to 
the abuse of power. He often declared: “Arbitrary, irre- 
sponsible power cannot be entrusted to human hands.” 

These nation builders were practical men. None of them 
had ever learned to walk by being carried or sought remu- 
neration through indolence. Whatever they possessed they 
had struggled for. They had liberty only because they had 
fought for it. 

After the Revolution the need of the hour was govern- 
ment. There are two kinds: autocratic and democratic. 
Americans had fought off one autocratic government and 
did not want another. They wanted “a government of the 
people,” and such a government means the rule of neither 
a man nor a mob. A free spirit abhors both anarchy and 
chains. Mindful of the lessons of the past, these men were 
eager to protect human liberty by constitutional safeguards. 
Republics descend to dictatorships only when people forget 
the past and are blind to the present and indifferent to 
the future. 

Napoleon said that it was easier to make a plan of cam- 
paign than to execute it. Our Constitution was a plan of 
campaign against autocracy. The plan was executed success- 
fully for nearly 150 years. If the plan is failing now, it is 
because the American people have lost their capacity for self- 
government. Our constitutional guarantees become “poor, 


poor dumb mouths” only when character no longer stands — 


behind them. The plans of Napoleon succeeded only when 
he had men with character to execute them. His perfect 
plan for the Battle of Waterloo was wrecked by a single 
subordinate. 

Nations have been ruined by one man alone. Place the 
government in the hands of a single individual and you en- 
dow him with unlimited capacity for evil, which he is likely 
to exercise. Proof of this is found in the European dictator- 
ships of today. 


“A thousand years scarce serve to form a state, 
An hour may lay it in the dust; and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendor renovate ?” 


Our Constitution has been declared to be “the greatest 
document ever struck off at one time by the mind of man.” 
Like all works of superior minds, it is not complex but 
simple. It has four basic principles, which until recent years 
had the wholehearted allegiance of every American states- 
man. No man ever takes official authority here without first 
making a solemn covenant with God and his country to be 
faithful to the fundamental law. To take that oath and then 
attempt to undermine the fundamental law is not only 
perjury, it is treason—treason to the most sacred trust human 
hands can hold. Infidelity to the Constitution is infidelity to 
freedom. Heretofore, however much political rivals in 
America might have differed on policies, they did not differ 
in their devotion to the fundamental law. In June, 1861, 
Stephen A. Douglas lay dying in this city. He and Abraham 
Lincoln had been long-time rivals in the politics of Illinois 
and recent rivals for the presidency. The defeated and dying 
Douglas, when asked by his wife if he had a farewell message 
for his sons, said: “Yes, tell them to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

What are these four basic principles of the Constitution? 
They are: (1) The federal government shall keep to its 
sphere and the states to their proper spheres of government. 
(2) No official shall be entrusted with autocratic power. (3) 
Unrestrained power shall never be lodged anywhere, not in 
the President, not in the Congress, not even in a majority 
of the American people. (4) There shall be maintained an 
absolutely independent judiciary. In our constitutional sys- 
tem the United States Supreme Court is the “power of 
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gravity” which holds to its assigned “orbit” every “planet” 
of government. As long as these basic principles of the Con- 
stitution are unviolated, there can be no dictatorship. A 
certain sign of a dictatorship-complex in any public official 
is his scorn of these principles. Within the past few years 
these principles of sound, democratic government have been 
flouted in the “New Russia”, the “New Germany”, and the 
“New Deal”. 

The first act of the German dictator was to abolish home 
rule and to concentrate all power in Berlin. In his first 
speech as Chancellor in February, 1933, Hitler said the 
German provinces were “the historical corner-stones of the 
German Empire,” and he would respect them. Within a year 
he broke that pledge and appointed commissioners to rule 
the provinces. Thereafter local rights and then individual 
rights quickly disappeared. The federal republic of Germany 
had become a centralized autocracy. Insisting that he had 
done all this by legal means, Hitler called himself “Legality 
Adolf.” Exactly five months after he had centralized all 
authority in himself he carried out his blood purge, murder- 
ing several hundred men and one woman. These people 
were murdered because they were critical of Hitler’s policies. 
Willi Schmidt, the Munich press chief, was one of the vic- 
tims. He had criticized Hitler. The gang of executioners 
first shot the wrong Willi Schmidt, a musician, and then 
discovering their mistake, went back and shot the other. 
Thus two men were killed to get rid of one critic. Another 
victim of the blood purge of June 30th was Dr. Klausener, 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Transport and Chief of 
the Rhenish Catholic Party. He was shot at his desk. Two 
of Von Papen’s secretaries were killed at their desks. The 
story of the murders of July 30, 1934, is one of the most 
grisly stories in history. 

How fares federalism in the U. S. A.? On June 7th last, 
Senator King of Utah declared on the floor of the Senate 
that “local self-government lies at the very foundation of a 
free country” but that “if present policies continue, the states 
will become mere shells out of which all life has departed.” 
The handmaiden of liberty is home rule. It is what Ireland 
fought for and at last secured after 700 tragic years. Home 
rule is what the despotism of Russia and the imperialism of 
old Germany denied the Polish people after Poland’s cruel 
dismemberment. Our states as autonomous commonwealths 
are being rapidly destroyed. In the domain of taxation, Gov- 
ernor Lehman of New York pointed out that the Federal 
Government is exhausting the sources of the state’s financial 
support and reducing the states to “vassals.” This practice 
has made it necessary for governors to go to the President 
seeking donations from the federal treasury—a_ treasury 
whose only source of supply is the savings of the American 
people. A state that has to solicit alms from a central gov- 
ernment is no longer sovereign. It has lost even its self- 
respect, 

The second basic command of the Constitution: Entrust 
no official with autocratic power, has been scorned during 
recent years. No such concentration of power in the hands 
of the Executive as now exists has ever before been seen in 
this Republic. Never before has this been a one-man country. 
Washington’s refusal of a third term, Jefferson’s refusal of 
a third term, Coolidge’s refusal of a third term, were all 
based on the principle that it must always be demonstrated 
that this is not a one-man country. Jefferson declared that 
the two-term-only precedent set by Washington was “sound 
and salutary,” that it is as much a president’s “duty to lay 
down his charge at a proper time as to have borne it faith- 
fully.” He added: “If some termination to the service of 
the Chief Magistrate be not fixed by the Constitution or sup- 
plied by practice, his office nominally for years, will in fact 
become for life; and history shows how easy that degenerates 





into an inheritance.” A one-man country soon becomes a 
dictatorship no matter what its governmental form. 

The placing in the hands of the President, of billions of 
dollars to be spent as he sees fit and where he sees fit, clothes 
him with dictatorial power. Millions of individuals are on 
the federal pay roll and it is conceded that 90 per cent of 
them vote as the President wills. As these voters have other 
voters in their families, it follows that the President has, 
through his control of jobs, a control over the electorate 
which is utterly repugnant to a free expression of the public 
will. “Priming the pump” has become a mere euphemism 
for pumping the primaries. The greatest work-master in 
American history is now attempting to become the greatest 
vote-master in American history. 

Senator Byrd has recently declared that there are today 
7,000,000 direct and 32,000,000 indirect recipients of federal 
funds. The gratitude of the recipients of such funds is trans- 
lated into votes for the man from whom they seem to think 
the funds come. We have seen recently the spectacle of the 
President going into a state to solicit votes for his candidate 
for the United States Senate and his first utterance upon 
reaching that state was to promise the voters that he would 
spend $14,000,000 of public money on ‘bridge-building in 
that state. If he had succeeded in his purpose to fill the 
Senate with marionettes, this nation in its descent to a dicta- 
torship would have “touched bottom.” President Washing- 
ton rebuked a man who asked him merely to express his 
wishes in the selection of a certain congressman. 


Washington, “thou shouldst be living at this hour, 
America hath need of thee: she hath become a fen 
Of stagnant waters . . . 

Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power!” 


President James Buchanan and Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
were political enemies, though members of the same party, 
but there is no record of Buchanan ever asking the people of 
Illinois to defeat Douglas when he ran for the United States 
Senate in 1858. President Jackson and John C. Calhoun 
were political enemies, though members of the same party, 
but there is no record of Jackson attempting to bring about 
the termination of Calhoun’s senatorial career. The respec- 
tive independence of the Executive, the Legislature and 
the Judiciary is the corner-stone of American constitutional 
government, and that the voters of Maryland, South Caro- 
lina and Georgia and other states have recently reasserted 
their independence in defiance of presidential interference 
is the most hopeful thing that has happened in this country 
since the court-packing plan and the reorganization plan 
were killed by courageous Senators and Congressmen. This 
defiance of the President transcended all party considera- 
tions; it was a manifestation of old-fashioned Americanism. 
It would have delighted equally Hamilton and Jefferson, 
Lincoln and Douglas, Grover Cleveland and Theodore 
Roosevelt. At the last session of Congress a senator known as 
a presidential “yes man” introduced a bill to penalize any 
newspaper for publishing a falsehood. As some governmental 
bureaucrat would be the judge of the falsity of an article 
challenged, that law would have destroyed the liberty of 
the press. The original N.R.A. had a press licensing measure 
attached to it. It required a fight to kill it. 

Napoleon III was elected President of France and in a 
few years he had subverted the Constitution he had sworn 
to support and became an hereditary Emperor. Read what 
the historian Lecky says about the methods Napoleon III 
employed to acquire arbitrary power. Possibly you will notice 
a present-day parallelism. This is what Lecky says in his 
“Democracy and Liberty” of Napoleon III and his political 
“technique”: “Every official from the highest to the lowest 
was turned into an electioneering agent. All the powers of 
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administration were systematically employed in directing 
votes. iach constituency was taught that its prospect of ob- 
taining roads or bridges or harbors or other local advantages 
depended on its support of the government and if the official 
candidate succeeded he would have the power of distributing 
among his supporters innumerable small government places, 
privileges and homes. ... The legislators were elected by 
universai suffrage yet the government [because of its control 
of the voters] became an almost absolute despotism.” He 
describes the government of Napoleon III as “a government 
with no real constitutional freedom, no liberty of the press 
and no liberty of public meeting.” ‘The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 14th ed., says of Napoleon I11: “His was the govern- 
ment of cheap bread, great public works and holidays.” His- 
tory records that Napoleon III’s grandiose schemes brought 
ruin to his country. The disastrous Franco-Prussian War, 
followed by the Paris Commune, in which there were 20,000 
executions, and colossal destruction of property, was the 
fruit of his lust for power. The Franco-Prussian War, 
which this dictator caused, led, with its Alsace-Lorraine after- 
math, to the World War of 1914. Such are the fruits. of 
dictatorship. 

We have in this country now an executive whose personal 
power is greater than the head of any constitutional state 
ever possessed. This power is based almost exclusively on 
the fact that Congress has given him a blank check on 
almost unlimited public funds. These funds are used to in- 
crease and perpetuate executive power. ‘This power gen- 
erated by public funds was almost sufficient to enable the 
President to pack the Supreme Court so that it would be 
but the echo of his will, and thereby destroy our constitu- 
tional government. 

How about the third command: Never permit unrestrained 
power to be lodged anywhere, not even in a majority? This 
principle has not yet been destroyed but it has been dis- 
dained. Men now in power have declared that there should 
be no curb on the popular will as expressed by a majority. 
This means that neither an individual nor a minority has any 
rights which the majority are bound to respect. It means the 
yielding of principle to what seems like temporary expediency. 
It means abject surrender to the pressure of prejudice or 
emotion. No nation is worthy to be called a republic where 
majority rule is not restricted by constitutional minority pro- 
tection. Otherwise the passion or the caprice of the majority 
at any time is the supreme law of the land, and no man’s 
life, liberty or property is secure. In a genuine constitutional 
government the law and not the mob, rules, and whatever 
the majority may in a moment of madness or excitement de- 
mand must yield to the intelligent and sober judgment the 
organic law embodies. Freedom does not long survive where 
the law of force supplants the force of law. A ship that is 
steered by the hurricane soon becomes a ship-wreck. A great 
navigator consults his charts and adheres to the established 
principles of navigation. Real statesmen and fearless judges 
ofttimes have to stem the torrent. They go with the tide 
only when the tide sets in the right direction. Every great 
American President at times breasted the popular tide. This 
was particularly true of Washington and Lincoln and Cleve- 
land. Their quest was for the path not of popularity but of 
right, and when they found that path they travelled it with- 
out fear. They never counted voices of approval, they 
weighed them, and to them the most weighty voices were 
those of intelligence and conscience. The insatiable appetite 
that certain men in power have for popular applause is the 
chief cause of the evils that now beset the world. Anyone 
who eleven days ago heard on the radio, the German dicta- 
tor’s speech to a howling mob of fanatical supporters can 
understand what the intoxication of applause does to petty 
men clothed with great power. They care not what happens 









to their country somorrow so long as they are cheered today. 
An excited state of the public mind has no more relation to 
the public’s reflective judgment than a cloudburst has to the 
beneficence of rain. Where a Constitution like ours is main- 
tained and laws respected there is always “an appeal from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 

The fourth basic principle of the Constitution is: Maintain 
an independent judiciary. Everywhere cowed courts have 
meant an enslaved people. In his march to absolutism every 
dictator has destroyed the independence of the judiciary. 
Before Hitler had been in Austria 72 hours, he revoked the 
commissions of independent judges and put puppets in their 
places, exactly as he had done in Germany. Napoleon III 
did the same thing in his march to absolutism in France. 
Victor Hugo graphically tells that story. 

The proposal last year to pack the Supreme Court was 
avowedly to make that court validate any law the President 
wanted. The success of that scheme would have ended this 
constitutional Republic. Josiah W. Bailey, North Carolina's 
able and courageous Senator, said in an address on June 
20th last, that the President’s court-packing plan was “a 
direct attack upon the independence of the judiciary, for the 
express purpose of having the court uphold as within the 
power of Congress, acts passed at the instance of the Presi- 
dent, which according to every decision of the court in 
similar cases have been uniformly held to be beyond the 
power of Congress.”” Senator Bailey added: “No president 
takes an oath to support the Constitution as he understands it. 
He must accept the court’s interpretation or be over the Con- 
stitution and not under it.” Senator Bailey characterized the 
court-packing proposal “as a blow against the process of 
democracy most essential to its existence—the constitutional 
check on Executive and Legislative power,” and said: “I am 
appalled when I consider what labor and struggle was re- 
quired to repel an attack that in any other period would have 
at once disgraced those who made it.” 

Senator Wheeler of Montana on March 10, 1937, stated 
that the President’s purpose in adding six new justices to 
the Supreme Court was to make that court “subservient to 
his will.” Carter Glass said on March 29, 1937: “No threat 
to representative democracy since the foundation of this 
Republic has exceeded in its evil portents this attempt to pack 
the Supreme Court of the United States and thus destroy the 
purity and independence of this tribunal of last resort.” The 
Senators who saved the Supreme Court should be honored 
alongside the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
When the Chief Executive of any country can dictate to its 
Congress and to its courts, he is in fact a dictator no matter 
what may be his title. If he claims that his dictatorship is 
“benevolent,” he is claiming an impossibility, for a “benevo- 
lent dictatorship” is as much a contradiction in terms as 
“patriotic treason.” Absolute power transforms its possessor 
into a tyrant no matter how benevolent his original nature. 
“Power breeds arrogance and arrogance corrupteth the un- 
derstanding heart.” Any American who consents to giving 
the Chief Executive dictatorial powers either doesn’t know 
or care what he is doing or is a slave in his soul. If Amer- 
icans are to continue to enjoy the protection of the Constitu- 
tion, they must be vigilant and resolute to defend it. 

But violation of the Constitution is not the only route to 
a dictatorship. A nation can squander itself into a collapse 
which leads to chaos and then to a dictatorship. No limit on 
governmental spending was imposed by the Constitution, for 
it was assumed that the people would not permit themselves 
to be reduced to insolvency by spendthrifts in public office. 
Since the British -Parliament won the right to control the 
British purse, it has more than once refused to open it at 
the behest of the king. Whenever a British king has gone to 
Parliament for money he has gone humbly, with his hat and 
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not his sceptre in his hand. Governmental extravagance and 
the excessive taxation it entails have always been the heralds 
of social disorder and economic anarchy. Taine in his “An- 
cient Regime” said: “During the decline of the Roman Em- 


pire so enormous was the weight of taxation, that the laborer , 


broke down, plains became deserts and woods grew where the 
plow had been.”” Herbert Spencer said: ““When the French 
Revolution was approaching, public burdens were so heavy 
that many farms remained uncultivated and deserted, one 
quarter of the soil was lying waste and in some provinces one 
half was in heath.” When a nation’s annual tax bill reaches 
more than 20 per cent of the national income, it is time to 
put up danger signals. Benjamin Franklin declared that for 
a government to take from its people one-tenth of its income 
in taxes would be “hard and oppressive.””’ A government that 
costs a country more than 20 per cent of its national income 
is leading it to debt repudiation in the form of inflation or 
depreciation of currency, to be followed by social disorder 
and economic chaos. Today the annual cost of federal, state 
and local government is eighteen billions of dollars or about 
30 per cent of our national income. The public debt of no 


» other people in history ever equalled the present public debt 


of the United States, including the debts of states, counties 
and municipalities. The total is in round numbers $60,- 
000,000,000. 

‘The federal deficit during the current fiscal year is now 


running at the rate of four billions of dollars. This equals 
the cost of the Civil War. As we cannot endure a 30 per 
‘cent tax collection, we have resorted to borrowing, which 


means taxes deferred and with interest. The increase in the 
national debt by the present administration is a sum equalling 


© nearly fifteen dollars a minute from the birth of Christ to 
) the present day. In one of his last public utterances Senator 


Robinson said in the Senate on June 18, 1937: “Gentlemen 


may laugh about a $36,000,000,000 debt but with all my 


' refined and expansive sense of humor, I find it impossible to 
‘laugh about it.” That debt has increased 11 per cent since 








‘Senator Robinson uttered those words and by June 1, 1939, 
it will be forty billions of dollars. Carter Glass said last 
/ June: “This country is in a state of irretrievable bankruptcy.” 
‘The present leader of the majority in the United States 
Senate was interviewed a few weeks ago about the federal 
deficit. He said (as reported): “I don’t agree that there is 
no alternative other than heavy taxation. If money is needed, 
it will have to be found.” As to where he expects to “find” 
the money he gives no clue. Possibly he expects to find it 
“at the foot of the rainbow.” A crew which glides down the 
Niagara River in a canoe, attentive only to the alluring pros- 


pect on the shore and hoping to “find” land, is headed for - 


catastrophe. When Mr. Roosevelt was a candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1932, he said: “If the nation, like a spendthrift, 
throws discretion to the winds and is willing to make no 
sacrifice at all in spending, if it extends its taxing to the 
limit of the people’s power to pay and continues to pile up 
deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy.” This nation is now 
nearer by fifteen billions of dollars to bankruptcy than it was 
when that admonition was uttered. The expenditures for the 
national government during the year before he spoke those 
words were $4,091,000,000. This year they are over $9,- 
000,000,000. Great Britain was in the World War-fifty-one 
months, she has a population only one-third as large as ours 
and she has 740 inhabitants to every square mile of land while 
we have only 41, yet on June 8, 1935, her Prime Minister 
was able to announce that her budget was balanced, her taxes 
were cut by $60,000,000, that public confidence had been 
restored, trade revived and that the number of people in 
employment there was the highest ever recorded in the history 
of that country. That is another example of the fact that 
statesmanship cooperates with natural forces and cures the 





ills of the body-economic while quackery meddles with na- 
ture and either kills the patient or causes a devastating 
relapse. 

The Thirteen Colonies went to war on the proposition: 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny.” We now have 
a taxation with representation that is a tyranny far worse 
than that which drove the Colonists to revolt. Montesquieu 
said, and all history proves it, that “the effect of excessive 
taxation is slavery.” It makes thrift useless and paralyzes the 
initiative of a people. Today Americans are in the name of 
taxation having their accumulations confiscated and their 
daily earnings devoured. Public officials who would im- 
poverish and strangle the industrial life of the nation were 
never dreamed of by the men who established this Republic. 

The Constitution provides that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensation. The 
colossal and corroding waste of public funds on every hand 
is proof that the present-day taxpayer is not getting “just 
compensation” for the property taken from him. The Con- 
stitution specifically mentions life, liberty and property as 
being the subjects of its protection. Today the government 
is not conserving property, it is consuming it. It’s only a 
short step from taking property to taking liberty. Andrew 
Jackson said in his Farewell Address, March 4, 1837: 
‘There is no power conferred on the Federal Government so 
liable to abuse as the taxing power. Congress has no right to 
take money from the people unless money is required to 
execute some of the specific powers entrusted to the govern- 
ment.” 

Another cause of the collapse of republics is their over- 
loading. When a government takes on more responsibilities 
than any government can discharge successfully, it is courting 
chaos. The German re »ublic collapsed because it undertook 


to satisfy too many human wants. This collapse made © 


“Hitlerism” possible. Society and government are two dif- 
ferent things and from the confusion of them comes the folly 
of fanatics. Society involves all human relationships, and 
only limited areas are a legitimate field for government. No 
government possesses the wisdom or power of Providence. 
Putting a man into office does not make him a superman. 
Even supermen are “super” only in special lines, and, in 
government, they have been few. The men who aspire to the 
role of Deity in controlling society have usually been 
failures in their private lives. They seem to think that 
mating mediocrity with public office begets genius. It is not 
so. The association is more likely to beget these “twins”: 
delusions of grandeur and an ambition to administer civiliza- 
tion. The geniuses in government have been men who under- 
stood government's natural limitations — understood that 
while government’s capacity for good is limited, its capacity 
for evil is unlimited—understood that while any “quack”’ 
can kill, the greatest physician can cure only when he co- 
operates with Nature’s healing processes. Jefferson’s best 
known dictum is “that government governs best which 
governs least.”” Spengler said that Bismarck was a states- 
man of the first rank, for in his statesmanship “his high 
policy was the art of the possible.” 

That most profound analyst, Gustave Le Bon, says that 
“the basic philosophy of the French Revolution was that a 
society may be remade in all its parts by means of institu- 
tions. The law-makers of that day resolved to break with the 
past, found a new era, fix prices and legislate for the human 
race. They wanted to annihilate the past but in the end they 
were annihilated. Their faith in the power of laws and in- 
stitutions was absolute. After ten years of violence and de- 
struction and burning and pillage and massacre their im- 
potence was revealed so startingly that they fell into universal 
reprobation. The possibility of remaking society by means of 
laws has been given the lie by observation and experience.” 
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Woodrow Wilson must have had such remakers of society in 
mind when he said here in Chicago in 1909: ““The men who 
are dangerous are the men who propound theories which will 
make a new pattern for society and a new model for the 
universe. These are the men who are not to be trusted.” 

The decisive test of any law is not its objective but its work- 
ability. The doctors who bled George Washington “meant 
well” but they killed their patient. —The League of Nations 
had a noble objective but it hasn’t worked. It did harm. 
England depended too much upon it and neglected rearma- 
ment. No pilot of a Ship of State dare ignore the rocks and 
reefs of reality. Marshal Foch was a realist and said that 
world peace would come only when the ambitions of nations 
no longer clashed and peace lodged in all human hearts. 
Treaties cannot guarantee peace and laws cannot create 
prosperity. No law can kill the profit motive or the instinct 
to possess property and no law can restore business confidence 
and enterprise in a country whose public officials are con- 
stantly attacking capital. In all countries and in all ages 
scared capital means idle capital and idle capital means 
idle men. To have employees there must be employers. It 
has been recently said that “every man in the United States 
who possesses property of any kind is afraid of being robbed 
and almost certain of being ruined. The only uncertainty is 
whether the robbing will be accomplished through taxation, 
inflation, confiscation or all three.” An attack on capital is 
an attack on something produced by liberty. Only free men 
have capital. A slave has no property, he is property. We 
have men in high station who denounce communism and yet 
foster practices that are leading directly to it. Every attack 
on capital, every policy that squeezes value out of property 
and interferes with its use, are steps toward communism. He 
who rails against success and excellence has in himself the 
making of a communist. He is certainly giving communism 
“aid and comfort.” 

If multiplicity of laws made for prosperity, American 
prosperity would be unparalleled. No other nation can rival 
us in multiplicity of laws. There is a law prohibiting even 
the interstate shipping of a potato if it’s less than 114 inches 
in diameter. Our bureaucracy is the world’s bulkiest. There 
are 1,000,000 employees on the federal government’s civil 
pay roll. Since July 1, 1933, the government built 664 new 
office buildings outside of Washington at a cost of $239,- 
000,000 and three years later it was leasing 11,842 other 
buildings, all as office space for its employees. The floor 
space of buildings owned and leased by the government out- 
side of Washington is the equivalent of fifty-two Empire 
State buildings. Government agencies became so numerous 
in the District of Columbia that some had to go to Baltimore 
for office space. This huge bureaucracy has functioned so 
wastefully that, according to Senator Byrd of Virginia, it 
built dwellings in Virginia at a cost of $8,000 which local 
builders agreed to reproduce for $900. The government built 
elsewhere 15,000 homes at a cost of $16,000 each, which 
puts them beyond the reach of the tenants they were built for. 
The multitude of laws and our colossal taxes have mired 
American business into stagnation. Enterprise thrives only 
in freedom. The expensive ‘New Deal” remedies have had 
no more curative effects on the depression than cosmetics have 
on character. The United States had periodic depressions be- 
fore 1929 and so did every other country in the world. The 
records prove that depressions here and elsewhere lasted on an 
average of five and six-tenths years and then prosperity re- 
turned. In 1838, at about the bottom of the four-year depres- 
sion of that period, the national debt was less than half of 
what it had been five years before. When President Van 
Buren was urged to take measures of relief which he deemed 
unsound, he said in a message to Congress on September 4, 
1837: “All communities are apt to look to government for 





too much . . . especially at periods of distress.- The framers 
of our Constitution acted on a sounder principle. They 
wisely judged that the less government interferes with private 
pursuits the better. It is not its object to repair by grants 
of money or legislation in favor of particular pursuits, losses 
not incurred in the public service. This would be to use the 
property of some for the benefit of others. In never assuming 
even for a weli-meant object, such powers as were not desig- 
nated to be conferred upon it, we shall in reality do most for 
the general welfare.” The depression of 1873 lasted six 
years. When President Hayes took office in 1877, he de- 
scribed the country’s industrial condition as one of “prostra- 
tion.” But he adhered to sound principles during his four- 
year term and when he turned the country over to his suc- 
cessor in 1881, the latter was able to announce that “the 
prosperity which now prevails is without parallel in any 
history.” During President Hayes’ term the national debt 
had been reduced by $64,000,000. The depression of 1893 
both here and abroad, which lasted five years, was char- 
acterized by the then Governor of the Bank of England as 
“the most severe financial disturbance of the century.” Yet 
President Cleveland declared that the American people “can 
be assured of safety only as long as the nation’s solvency is 
unsuspected,” and with dauntless courage he held the coun- 
try to sound financial policies, and the country moved forward 
under President McKinley to another era of unparalleled 
prosperity, and during that entire five-year depression period 
the national debt was not increased as much as it is now in- 
creased in two weeks. 

Why has the 1929 depression been extended to nearly ten 
years and the national indebtedness increased nearly twenty 
billion dollars while other depressions ended in about five 
years without any substantial increase in the national debt? 
The difference is the difference between sound statesmanship 
and reckless experimentation in the treatment of the ills of 
the body-economic. There is no other explanation. It is as- 
serted that we recovered from former depressions because we 
had an “open frontier.” It is assumed that as soon as men 
became idle they took up free Western lands and became 
prosperous. Those who remember earlier depressions do not 
recall any such exodus from Eastern homes to Western home- 
steads. Two-thirds of the 1891 decade were depression years. 
Our population then increased by 13,046,861. The trans- 
Mississippi area increased in population by only 3,936,561 
men, women and children. Our population increase by im- 
migration during that decade was 3,687,564, mostly adult 
male laborers. The millions then out of work were obviously 
not absorbed by the free lands of the West. 

Political and economic delusions are as old as those of 
alchemy and witchcraft and youth-restoring potions. Ponce 
de Leon led his men on a well-financed quest for “the foun- 
tain of eternal youth” but it ended in disaster for him and 
his followers. In 1880, David A. Wells, a profound econo- 
mist, said of schemes to end financial ills and create pros- 
perity by. legislation: “Their authors think they have dis- 
covered something new in the domain of economic truth but 
the record of the past shows that all such schemes are but 
repetitions of old imbecilities. Those who war on natural 
laws meet failure and disaster.” 

The American billions entrusted to empirics for invest- 
ment have yielded no dividends but disappointment. The 
statistical Year Book of 1937-38 just issued by the League 
of Nations shows that during the world-wide depression 
starting late in 1929 the United States has made the poorest 
record for recovery of all the nations on the globe. Taking 
the industrial production in 1929 as the basis and representing 
it by the figure 100, Great Britain’s industrial production is 
now 124, Sweden’s 146, and the United States is 64, which 


is far the lowest of the seventeen nations reporting. 
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Occasionally some American who goes to Russia or Ger- 
many on a visit professes to like what he firds there, though 
| observe that he doesn’t stay there. If he wants to under- 
stand a dictatorship in all its phases, let him seek out the 
families of those whom dictators have murdered and im- 
prisoned ; let him think of the 800,000 Jews of Germany and 
Austria who have been despoiled of their possessions and 
denied the right to practice their professions or otherwise 
earn their daily bread simply because of their race; let him 
consult the clerics and nuns who have been cast into prison 
for exercising freedom of religion. Let him interview the 
editors who have been imprisoned or exiled for exercising 
freedom of speech. If any one contemplates the peace and 
order found in dictatorships, he should recall the words of 
the Czar who, after confiscating the property of Poles and 
jailing and executing them by the thousands, proclaimed: 
‘Peace reigns in Warsaw.” 

The dictator type is well known. Washington and Lincoln 
were not of the type, for they possessed no vanity. Napoleon 
said that the leaders of the French Revolution were all 
animated by vanity. A dictator craves adulation, is always 
sure that his talents and virtues surpass those of others, and 
he feels that to question his judgment is treason. Dictators 
are self-righteous, self-confident and arrogant. Their test of 
political ethics is political consort with them. The dictator 
Robespierre is described by historians as ‘a man of mediocre 
intelligence, incapable of grasping realities, crafty and dis- 
simulating, his prevailing note being pride and vanity.” His 
method was to kill those who did not conform to his views. 

Dictators are also jealous men. They brook no rivals and 
are intolerant of intellectual equals or superiors. Stalin killed 
off his equals and superiors and Hitler has done the same. 
Robespierre and Danton were friends and allies in the early 
stages of the French Revolution, but when Robespierre be- 
came powerful enough to do so, he guillotined Danton. Both 
Le Bon and Michelet say that Robespierre “put his asso- 
ciates to death because he was jealous of their talents, which 
eclipsed his.” The typical demagogue-dictator is 

“In friendship false, implacable in hate 
Resolved to ruin or rule the state.” 


[Demagogues succeed only in an atmosphere of emotion. 
Since hate is the most powerful of all emotions, they en- 
gender it. The easiest hate to engender is class hatred. It 
is also the most fatal to the welfare of nations. James Bryce 
said that “class war is a menace to mankind and the heaviest 
blow ever directed against a democracy.” In stirring up class 
warfare the demagogue always selects some minority group 
as the object of hate. In France of the 1790's it was the 
nobility, in Russia the aristocracy and in Germany the Jews. 
In America it is the “economic royalists.” An “economic 
royalist” appears to be something evil to have in the country 
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but nice to have in the family. The demagogue first deludes 
the people with an exaggerated belief in the power of gov- 
ernment to promote human welfare and happiness and he 
then foments revolutions to achieve impossibilities, hoping 
that in the social upheaval he will be cast up in the role of 
dictator. The world today is a witness to a dictator’s power 
for evil. 

It is characteristic of would-be dictators that they always 
disclaim any intention of being dictators. Even Julius Caesar 
put “the proffered crown aside” while at the same time he was 
looting the Roman treasury to increase and perpetuate his 
power. No dictator today even wears that title. We had a 
dictator in an American state a few years ago who rejoiced 
in the title of “Kingfish.” His sense of humor which led 
him to exploit that title did not prevent him from attempt- 
ing to suppress in his state, along with individual liberties, 
the liberty of the press, which attempt was frustrated by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

When demagogues with their “catch words” and seductive 
illusions and false promises acquire the dictatorial power their 
vanity covets, they proceed by force to convert majority into 
totality, to war on liberty, and to make all non-conformity a 
crime. This has happened in Russia, in Germany and in 
Spain. In Madrid thirty thousand executions have taken 
place, yet three years ago our Minister there wrote that no 
serious disorder was threatened. But the seeds of class hatred 
had been sown, and when legal and social restraints were 
cast off and pent up passions released, the harvest of blood 
was reaped. In the late 1780’s France was acclaimed the 
most civilized nation in the world. A few years later in 
the fury of class warfare, the heads of kings, nobles and 
laboring men were cut off with perfect “equality” and French 
rivers ran incarnadine to the sea. The demagogues who 
started all this also perished. One of history’s most dramatic 
moments was when Danton, on the scaffold, asked pardon of 
God and man for the part he had taken in fomenting the 
French Revolution. 

Aristotle said: “All dictators begin as demagogues.” De- 
mosthenes said: ““To guard against tyrants is the first duty of 
a people who desire to remain free.” All history teaches that 
if the social stream is permitted, when lashed into torrential 
rage, to forsake its channel and leap its barriers, it will 
spread devastation far and wide before its force is spent. 

“Laws are vain by which we right enjoy, 
If power unquestioned can those laws destroy.” 


_ Such are the lessons of the past. “Shall all these things be 
washed in the waters of Lethe and forgotten?” Or shall 
Americans “wake up” before it is too late, and standing 
shoulder to shoulder regardless of party, maintain the re- 
straints of law and order, demand a return to sound prin- 
ciples of government, and repel every attempted breach of the 
Constitution of the United States? 


ty’s Debt to the Press 


FREEDOM’S GREATEST SAFEGUARD 


By ELISHA HANSON, General Counsel, American Newspaper Publishers Association 


At the Annual Meeting of the Federation of Bar Associations of the Sixth Judicial District 
of New York, at Elmira, New York, September 10, 1938 


Y subject is “Liberty’s Debt to the Press.” Through- 
out our time, just as throughout the entire period 
of time since the art of printing was invented, 


there has been a constant struggle in the world between those 
who seek authoritarian rule over people and those who be- 


lieve in and are willing to fight for individual liberty. His- 
torians tell us that since the dawn of the printing press era 
every advance in human liberty that has been obtained in 
the world has been obtained as a result of the courage of 
editors in advocating the rights of the individual as against 
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the exercise of power by absolute monarchs or those who 
would restrain individual liberty. Likewise, they tell us that 
every loss of liberty during the same period of time has been 
preceded or accompanied by a subjugation of the press. 

Today two theories exist in the world as to the proper 
place of the press in human and governmental affairs. One is 
the American theory which I can best express by quoting 
from one of our earliest State Constitutions and from one of 
our most distinguished dissentors on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Five days before the Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed in Philadelphia the patriots of Virginia met and 
adopted a Constitution wherein they said: 


“Freedom of the press is the great bulwark of all 
liberty. None but a despotic Government would attempt 
to restrain it. If it be restrained all liberty fails.” 


In 1907, Mr. Justice Harlan in the celebrated case of 
Patterson v. Colorado said: 


“I go further and hold that the privileges of free speech 
and of a free press, belonging to every citizen of the 
United States, constitute essential parts of every man’s 
liberty. It is, I think, impossible to conceive of 
liberty, as secured by the Constitution against. hostile 
action, whether by the nation or by the states, which does 
not embrace the right to enjoy free speech and the right 
to have a free press.” 


Freedom of the press is not a special privilege for those 
who are engaged in the business of printing publications. 
Rather, it is a right of the people to have their information 
come to them free from regulation, coloration or control by 
those who occupy positions of authority. Publishers are 
merely trustees of this valuable right and as such, it is their 
duty to preserve it for the benefit of the people whatever 
the hazards or the cost may be. 

In contrast to the American theory as to the place which 
the press should occupy in our scheme of Government and 
affairs let me call your attention to the authoritarian theory 
as exemplified in Germany. 

After the World War and prior to 1933, the press of 
Germany was relatively as free from governmental control 
as was the press of America. In 1933, upon the ascendancy 
of Hitler to power, its freedom was taken away from it at 
one fell stroke. Today all editors and contributors to news- 
papers in Germany must be able to trace their German an- 
cestry back to 1800. If married they must be married to 
Aryans. 

No one who is not a German can own as much as one share 
of stock in a German newspaper or contribute so much as a 
sentence to the contents of a German newspaper. Only those 
newspapers that serve the state, as ordered by the state, are 
allowed to exist. 

Hitler himself has stated that it is the duty of the State 
to maintain a close check on the press because its influence 
on the people is by far the strongest and most forceful of 
all influences. The Government, he says, must with resolute 
determination retain control of this means of popular educa- 
tion and place it in the service of the State. 

Forty-three days after coming into power Hitler established 
his Ministry of Propaganda and placed at its head Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels. A few months later Goebbels was able 
to announce that Freedom of the press had been destroyed 
in Germany and the German press never again would be 
the enemy of Government but would be a co-worker with 
Government. 

“We train German journalists so well” said Goebbels in 
1934, “it is scarcely necessary to give orders. They already 
know instinctively what to do in critical situations.” 


Last Spring the world witnessed two titanic struggles 
for power, one of which was successful and the other of which 
failed. In Europe, Hitler without the shot of a gun was able 
to seize all of Austria. In Washington, an attempt to re- 
organize our Government so as to vest vastly greater powers 
in the hands of the Chief Executive failed. 

A few days after the Austrian conquest, Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels said : 


“I cannot imagine that the great successes of the 
Fuehrer’s policies could have been achieved if the press 
had not been at the disposal of political leadership like 
an ever ready Army corps of the mind.” 


That there are some in United States who would like to 
place the press of this country at the disposal of political 
leadership cannot be doubted. It is significant to recall that 
during the reorganization bill fight one of the members of the 
Senate who favored that measure vigorously sought to in- 
terfere with the right of the people of this country to petition 
Congress as guaranteed by the same article in the Bill of 
Rights that guarantees to them the right to have a free press. 
Mr. Frank E. Gannett one of your newspaper publishers 
who is chairman of a committee of citizens organized to 
uphold constitutional government in the United States was 
singled out for attack when the citizen’s committee expressed 
its opposition to the reorganization bill. 


After having failed to terrorize and intimidate Mr. Gan- © 


nett and the committee of citizens, the Senator next pro- 
ceeded with an attempt to regulate the press in the per- 
formance of its function. He introduced a bill to make it 
a crime for any newspaper to publish a lie. Further, he 
sought an appropriation from the Senate to investigate the 
method by which newspapers gather and disseminate infor- 
mation. It is to the credit of the Senate that it put his bill 
in a pigeon hole and denied him the appropriation. 

Of course, in Germany, it is a crime for the German 
press or for any one who contributes to the German press to 
print a lie, but there truth about the Government is only 
what the Government orders printed. The Government 
itself is the sole judge of the truth concerning its operations. 

Let me digress for a moment to describe the press of the 
United States and its function. There are more than 26,000 
publications in this country which regularly come off the 
press for distribution to the American people. In this list 
there are approximately 2,200 daily newspapers and more 
than 16,000 weekly newspapers. There are weekly maga- 
zines, monthly magazines, scientific, religious, fraternal and 
educational publications. The function of each one of these 
publications is to gather and disseminate information. They 
deal with every phase of our life and among them they ex- 
press every shade of political opinion. 

It would be impossible for anyone in the brief time al- 
lotted to me to describe the operations of the press as a 
whole. So, I shall try to confine my remarks to some phases 
press every shade of political opinion. 

The information gathered and disseminated by the daily 
newspapers consists of news, editorial comment and ad- 
vertising. News is information of public affairs which in 
the opinion of the Editor of a particular newspaper is of 
sufficient interest to his readers to justify its publication. 
Editorial comment is discussion of the news and criticism, 
constructive or destructive, of the acts and activities of those 
who appear in the news. Advertising is information con- 
cerning the goods, service or ideas of one who pays to have 
that information disseminated. 

The question to be considered in respect of the proper 
place and function of the press in the scheme of a peoples’ 
lives is: 

Do they want the press subject to the command of Gov- 
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ernment like a well trained Army of the mind, as Mr. Goeb- 
bels states it, wherein only that news which the Govern- 
ment approves can appear and in which anything the Gov- 
ernment disapproves is forbidden, or 

Do they want the press, as it now is in America, to gather 
and disseminate its information free from governmental 
control ? 

In his opinion in the Louisiana Newspaper license tax 
case, Mr. Justice Sutherland who but lately retired from 
our Supreme Court, stated that the dominant purpose of the 
guaranty embraced in the First Amendment was to preserve 
the press as a vital source of public information, since an 
informed public opinion is the most potent of all restraints 
upon misgovernment. He reviewed the various forms of re- 
straint with which our forefathers were familiar. 

Chief among these forms as directed specifically against 
the press were licensing, censorship, taxation and actions of 
libel and contempt. 

In its attempt to restrain the press, the Mother Country 
gave birth to the notorious practice of issuing writs of assist- 
ance to its officers empowering them in their discretion to 
search suspected places for evidence against the accused. 
‘These writs were widely used against the press, and it was 
as a result of their use and constant abuse that a newly in- 
dependent people demanded and obtained not only a guaranty 
against an abridgment of a free press, but a guaranty against 
unlawful search and seizure. 

While licensing and censorship had been abolished in the 
Mother Country prior to the Revolution taxation of the 
press as a form of restraint was not abolished until nearly 
three-quarters of a century after we obtained our independ- 
ence. During the notorious reign of George the Fourth, for 
instance, certain offending newspapers were compelled to pay 
stamp taxes on their circulation and to carry their publi- 
cations to the Tax Collector’s office for stamping before they 
could circulate. Taxation of the press was attempted in 
Massachusetts just prior to the ratification of our Consti- 
tution, but the law was repealed after one year. It was not 
until 1934 that this method again stuck its ugly head up in 
the United States. 

In that year, Huey Long irritated by newspaper criticism 
of his mis-government of the State of Louisiana, put through 
his hand picked legislature a law requiring the offending 
newspapers to take out a license and pay a tax on their ad- 
vertising revenues as a condition precedent to doing busi- 
ness in Louisiana. The newspapers attacked the law in a 
court proceeding. The lower court held it repugnant to the 
Constitution on the ground that it was discriminatory as 
between publications inasmuch as only certain newspapers 
were compelled to take out a license and pay the taxes, 
whereas others, friendly to Long, were not. The State of 
Louisiana appealed the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, in a unanimous opinion, affirmed the 
lower court but on the broader ground that the law was in 
violation of the guaranty of a free press contained in the First 
Amendment as extended against hostile action by the states 
through the ratification of the 14th Amendment. 

A few years earlier, a dominant faction in Minnesota en- 
acted a law providing for the suppression by injunction as 
public nuisances of newspapers that improperly attacked 
public officials. This law was promptly invoked against the 
publisher of a small newspaper who was without resources 
to defend himself. The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association went to his defense. He was convicted in the 
State court. His conviction was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota. The case went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where in 1931 that court, through Mr. 
Chief Justice Hughes, declared the Minnesota statute re- 
























































pugnant to the constitutional guaranty. The Chief Justice 
said that characterizing a publication as a business and the 
business as a nuisance does not permit an invasion of the 
constitutional immunity against restraint. 

In your own state, some 20 years ago, one of your cities 
adopted an ordinance prohibiting the distribution of any 
publication within its boundaries unless first a license was 
taken out. Your Supreme Court nullified that ordinance 
Yet only recently the City of Griffin, Georgia, enacted a 
similar ordinance which was upheld by the courts of Georgia, 
but which was nullified in the last term of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Again the Chief Justice, speaking for a unanimous court, 
said : 


“Legislation of the type of the ordinance in question 
would restore the system of license and censorship in 
its baldest form ... What we have had recent oc- 
casion to say (in the Louisiana case and the Minne- 
sota case) with respect to the vital importance of pro- 
tecting this essential liberty from every sort of infringe- 
ment need not be repeated. 

“The ordinance cannot be saved because it relates to 
distribution and not to publication. ‘Liberty of circu- 
lating is as essential to that freedom as liberty of pub- 
lishing; indeed without the circulation the publication 
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would be of little value’. 


Even so, Mayor Hague of Jersey City has prevented the 
distribution of matter offensive to him within his domain. 

A few years ago officials of the City of Chicago brought 
an action against a great newspaper in that City on the 
ground that it had libeled the city government. The Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois held that it was impossible to 
maintain such an action against a newspaper. 

In connection with that case, it is important again to 
revert to some of our founding fathers and to read what 
they say. Madison, who was the leading spirit in the prepa- 
ration of the First Amendment, described the practice and 
sentiment which led to the guaranty of the liberty of the 
press in the various state constitutions prior to the time our 
Federal Constitution was ratified. In every state, probably 
in the Union, he said: 


“the press has exerted a freedom in canvassing the 
merits and measures of public men of every description 
which has not been confined to the strict limits of the 
common law. On this footing the freedom of the press 
has stood ; on this footing it yet stands. . . . Some de- 
gree of abuse is inseparable from the proper use of every- 
thing, and in no instance is this more true than in 
that of the press. It has accordingly been decided by 
the practice of the States, that it is better to leave a 
few of its noxious branches to their luxuriant growth, 
than by pruning them away, to injure the vigour of those 
yielding the proper fruits. And can the wisdom of this 
policy be doubted by any who reflect that to the press 
alone, chequered as it is with abuses, the world is in- 
debted for all the triumphs which have been gained by 
reason and humanity over error and oppression; who 
reflect that to the same beneficent source the United 
States owe much of the lights which conducted them to 
the ranks of a free and independent nation, and which 
have improved their political system into a shape so 
auspicious to their happiness? Had ‘Sedition Acts,’ for- 
bidding every publication that might bring the consti- 
tuted agents into contempt or disrepute, or that might 
excite the hatred of the people against the authors of 
unjust or pernicious measures, been uniformly enforced 
against the press, might not the United States have 
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been languishing at this day under the infirmities of a 
sickly Confederation? Might they not, possibly, be mis- 
erable colonies, groaning under a foreign yoke?” (Re- 
port on the Virginia Resolutions, Madison’s Works, 
Vol. 4, p. 544.) 


Now let me speak of certain recent Federal encroach- 
ments. In 1933, Hitler took charge of the Government in 
Berlin and Roosevelt ‘took charge of our government in 
Washington. The press in both countries at the time of 
their accession to power was on substantially the same foot- 
ing insofar as freedom to perform its function of gathering 
and disseminating information was concerned. 

The peoples of each country were in the midst of an un- 
precedented economic depression. They were looking for 
leadership to bring order out of chaos. I have told you a 
little of what happened in Germany. Now let me tell you 
something of what happened here. 

Our Congress abdicated its proper position in our scheme 
of government and, through the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, attempted to delegate to and vest in the Presi- 
dent absolute power over the economic life of this country. 
I shall deal with that Act only insofar as it purported to 
aftect the press. 

The Recovery Act vested the President with authority 
to license the press, to grant and to revoke licenses and to 
suppress the press by injunction for failure to observe the 
conditions of a license, or for acts contrary to the policy 
of the law. 

This authority could be construed as meaning nothing 
more nor less than that if a newspaper carried a news story 
contrary to the desires of Government or if it expressed an 
opinion contrary to the wishes of Government it was sub- 
ject to the penalties of the Act. 

‘True no effort was made to invoke the licensing or in- 
junction power but the power was there nevertheless. 

Other provisions of the Act vested the President with 
unlimited power over the hours, wages and working con- 
ditions of a newspaper’s employees; over the nature of the 
advertising a newspaper might carry; with power to de- 
termine who might or might not advertise; with authority 
to regulate the handling of news; to prescribe the territory 
within which a newspaper might circulate; to fix the number 
of pages that might be printed ; the number of editions a day 
that might be issued; and the frequency of publication. 

No foreign dictator ever had more complete control over 
the press than this law vested in the President of the United 
States. 

The daily newspaper press challenged it and refused to 
submit to the Act until and unless the President agreed to 
respect the constitutional guaranty of a free press, and further 
to renounce any right under the purported authority of the 
Act to impose any conditions whatever or to change the con- 
ditions in any code whatsoever without prior acceptance and 
approval by publishers affected by such changes. 

You will all recall that the law gave to the President upon 
the mere submission of a code for his consideration the power 
to change any conditions therein and still further, after the 
original approval of a code, the power, without notice or 
opportunity to be heard, to change the conditions in such a 
code as they affected all who operated under it. 

For the President, it must be said that his subordinates 
insisted he would not use the vast powers conferred in any 
way to restrain the press. While saying this, they insisted it 
would be a personal affront for the newspapers to insist 
upon their constitutional guaranties. However, the Com- 
mittee representing the daily newspaper publishers’ associa- 
tions refused to accept such informal assurances. The issue 


was not over intentions but solely over the power conferred ; 
not over the method of using that power or the promise not 
to use it, but over the power itself. 

The publishers won that fight. As a result of their victory 
they were able to bring to you and to all other citizens 
of the United States the news of the activities not only of 
the N.R.A. but of the myriad other governmental agencies. 
They were able to give you the story of the little tailor in 
New Jersey who was sentenced to jail because he charged 
five cents less than the rate fixed by his Government for 
pressing a man’s pants. They were able to give to you as 
wellias to all other citizens of the United States the news 
of the Schecter case and to report the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States which nullified the whole 
Recovery Act. 

In Germany, under Hitler they could have done none of 
these things. The editor of a newspaper who printed the 
story of the pants presser would have been fined or sentenced 
to jail or both and publication of his newspaper suspended. 
The courts of Germany would not have been allowed to con- 
sider a case challenging one of the Fuehrer’s acts and the 
newspapers of Germany would have been prevented from 
reporting the efforts of the accused to obtain their day in 
court. If any Judge so much presumed as to consider such 
a controversy he would have been unfrocked and, if not 
shot, sent to a concentration camp. 

To sum it up because the American newspaper publishers 
insisted upon and fought for their right to gather and 
disseminate information free from Government control the 
American press was able to give you the news concerning 
the N.R.A. and it is now able to give you the news con- 
cerning any other activity, governmental, political, social or 
what have you without fear of punishment or suppression. 

The National Labor Relations Act as it has been ad- 
ministered by the present Board has been invoked not only 
to regulate and control the operations of the press, but to 
intimidate those conducting the business of the press. 

Last year in the course of the Weirton case the editor of 
a small daily newspaper was hauled before an Examiner of 
the Board and there compelled to give testimony as to the 
innermost thoughts of his mind when he expressed -his 
opinion concerning the Board’s activities. 

Shortly thereafter the Board, its appetite whetted by this 
testimony, subpoenaed the editor of a business magazine, 
Mr. Hartley W. Barclay, to appear before it and produce 
all of the papers, records, correspondence, memoranda and 
thoughts that entered into the preparation of an article which 
he had written for his magazine. Mr. Barclay refused on 
the ground that the subpoena was repugnant to the guaranty 
of the First Amendment. The Board, of course, professed 
that it had no intention of interfering with free speech or 
freedom of the press. It claimed that the Barclay article 
had been misused by respondents in the case and therefore 
its origin was a proper subject of inquiry. But confronted 
by a courageous editor’s defiance, the Board dropped the 
matter without testing its protestations in court. 

We have to go back more than 150 years to find a parallel 
to this effort by the Labor Relations Board to interfere with 
the functions of the press. We have to look for it not in the 
United States but in England where John Wilkes, a member 
of Parliament and editor of a publication called the “North 
Briton,” was made the object of a similar Writ of Assist- 
ance. King George the Third, offended by a publication of 
Wilkes, through Lord Halifax, his Secretary of State, issued 
a Writ to officers of the crown commanding them to get 
the very same information concerning the “North Briton” 
that the National Labor Relations Board sought from Hart- 
ley W. Barclay. Wilkes’ home was raided, his papers were 
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seized and he himself was jailed. He obtained his release 
upon Habeas Corpus and later obtained a verdict for sub- 
stantial damages against the King’s Minister. 

Today the National Labor Relations Board has pending 
before it a case the purpose of which is not only to tell a 
newspaper whom it shall employ in its Editorial Depart- 
ment but what assignments shall be given them. 

We don’t have to go back 150 years to find a parallel to 
that situation. We need only to look to Berlin where the 
Ministry of Propaganda has fixed rules concerning who shall 
own newspapers, who shall write for them, and what they 
shall write. Failure to print what is ordered by the Govern- 
ment in Germany subjects the offender to fine or imprison- 


-inent and his publication to suspension. The same penalties 


apply to the printing of anything that is offensive to the 
(Government. 

lf any agency of government in the United States has 
the power to compel a newspaper to employ certain persons 
and to assign them to specified editorial work, then that 
agency has the power to contrel the press. I care not what 
the pretense may be on which the proceeding is brought. 
The result is inevitable. 

I realize my time is getting short, so I shall refer to but 
one other contest between the press and those who occupy 
positions of authority. You will all recall the notorious ac- 
tivities of the infamous Black Committee of the United 
States Senate when it seized the telegrams of thousands of 
our citizens, not only in violation of statutory law but of 
constitutional guaranties. A great newspaper publisher, Mr. 
Hearst, whose telegrams to his editors were seized, chal- 
lenged that Committee in a court proceeding wherein he 


deliberately charged its members with conspiring to violate 
his rights under the First, the Fourth and the Fifth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia found 
from the record that his charges were true. 

Today, as a result of that proceeding, a Congressional 
Committee has no greater right than any other agency to 
invade your home, or your office and seize your private papers 
and effects. It cannot indulge in unreasonable search and 
seizure if you resist. It cannot steal or cause to be stolen 
the contents of your telegraphic or telephonic messages for 
the purpose of terrorizing or harassing vou or for any other 
purpose. 

Our founding fathers believed that the people of this 
country were entitled to information concerning the ac- 
tivities of their Government. They also believed that those 
in power should have their activities reported to the citizens 
as a restraint upon possible misgovernment. 

They did not guarantee freedom of the press to the pub- 
lishers of this country as a special privilege. Rather they 
imposed upon publishers a solemn obligation and made them 
trustees of the right of the American people to have their 
information free from the contro] of those who are affected 
by it,—that right to be preserved at all hazards and at all 
costs. 

Those of us who believe in our system of democratic self 
government are indebted to the press of this country for its 
vigilance in protecting our right to enjoy life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. As long as the press maintains its 
vigilance, democratic self government will exist in America. 

Without freedom of the press, all liberty will fail. 


The College and Culture 


STUDENTS IN A JITTERY WORLD 


By DR. WILLIAM H. COWLEY, President of Hamilton College 
At the opening of College, September 15, 1938 


twenty-seventh year. Appropriately as a new year 

starts we pause to do honor to the students of past 
generations who have sat in your seats, to the departed faculty 
members who have taught in these halls, to the ten presi- 
dents who have stood at this rostrum, and to the trustees and 
alumni who have sustained the College. All of us in this 
chapel this morning are here only because of the deep and 
strong foundations which these men of the past have laid, 
and fittingly we commemorate their devotion and their labors. 

No less fittingly the beginning of a new year, and especially 
the beginning of a new administration, suggests an appraisal 
of the present. College students are thought to have a num- 
ber of concerns which are peculiarly their own: athletics, 
fraternities, student organizations, house parties, and the like. 
Of these we shall together have much to say as they come 
into focus during the year. Today, however, I would direct 
your attention to a broader and more important horizon: the 
relationship of American college students in the year 1938 to 
the confused and jittery world in which we live. 

During the next two weeks nearly a million and a half 
young men and women will gather in meetings like this in 
the colleges and universities of the United States. In no 
other country of the world is such a large proportion of the 
youthful population privileged to live in relative leisure pre- 
paring, presumably, for a larger contribution to society in 
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years to come. Many an observer of the American scene 
insists that we can’t possibly afford such extravagance, that 
the shallowness, ignorance, and downright stupidity of col- 
lege students and college graduates make our entire enter- 
prise of higher education a huge caricature. I heard the other 
day, for example, of a college graduate who queried of an 
acquaintance whether or not the planetarium in New York 
raises peonies and in which state Washington, D. C. is 
located. This particular Bachelor of Arts may be an excep- 
tion, but the existence of even a few such persons gives 
point to comparing the light-heartedness if not the light- 
headedness of American college students with the plight of 
their fellows in other nations. 

Were you Germans instead of Americans, only one in 
twenty of you would be here, and that one in twenty would 
have been chosen by the state. The rest of you would be 
in labor camps for six months of hard physical drudgery upon 
the public works of the Nazi state followed by a year of 
compulsory military service preparing to become carrion or 
to be gassed or shell-shocked or maimed in the war that 
seems soon to be inevitable. In Italy, Japan, France, and Rus- 
sia your lot would be much the same: a relatively small num- 
ber of you would be in college, and all of you whether in 
college or not would be preparing for war. 

In Spain and China you'd be at the front. Even in Eng- 
land many if not most of you would be working in muni- 
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tion and armament factories, and all of you would be ordered 
‘out every week for gas mask and air raid drills. 

In the totalitarian states your time and your opportunities 
would not only be regimented but also your thinking. You 
would be not only a physical and political but also ar intel- 
lectual and spiritual creature of the state. You'd find the 
attention of the government continuously centered upon you, 
and because the future is in the hands of youth, you would 
have been drilled from childhood in the molds of thinking 
designed by the dictator. A year ago last Mey Hitler, 
describing his methods, declared: 


“First of all, we made a start with the Nation’s 
youth. There are still among us old fogies who are no 
longer good for anything. According to their leanings, 
they stand either to the right or to the left . . . But 
this does not disturb us. We take away their children. 
These we will train and educate to become new Ger- 
mans We will take them when they are ten 
years old and bring them up in the spirit of the com- 
munity until they are eighteen . . . Later on they will 
do two years of military service. Who shall dare say 
that such training will not produce a nation?” 


The same educational indoctrination is being practised in 
every one of the totalitarian states. The dictators know that 
the future will be controlled by the generation coming to 
maturity, and they are taking no chances on what or how it 
will think. 

This chaotic situation abroad may seem to have little if 
anything to do with you who are protected by democratic 
institutions, who can come to college or not-as you please, 
and who can not only think what you like about the head of 
the government but also say it wherever and whenever you 
feel inclined. We are not, however, immune, either from the 
forces which have produced the political and economic disas- 
ters abroad or from the consequences of these disasters. De- 
spite the frenzied red-hunters we can set up no tariff walls 
which will keep out foreign political doctrines. Nor can we 
inoculate America against the results of the tensions and 
torsions of economic dislocation. 

More than that we are an idealistic people, and it is sig- 
nificant that the highly-reliable Gallup poll demonstrated a 
startling shift in public opinion when Japan invaded China 
last year. Until then the poll had indicated that the Ameri- 
can people supported the existing neutrality law, but with 
Japan running amuck in Asia the majority of Americans 
expressed their sympathy for China by changing their atti- 
tudes toward neutrality. You are all too young to know 
anything about the power of war-making propagandists, 
but we who lived through the World War know that if a 
major war breaks out in Europe, America will immediately 
find itself barraged by such subtle, such convincing propa- 
ganda that it will be next to impossible for us to stay out 
of the conflagration. Our economy, moreover, so unmis- 
takably interweaves with that of Europe that our political 
experts are wagering with one another about how long we 
can keep aloof. 

And you who are sitting here today as students of Hamil- 
ton College, together with your contemporaries in other col- 
leges and in the factories and offices of the country, will 
fight that war. We of older generations will be largely ex- 
empt, but you will go off in airplanes and tanks and battle- 
ships to sacrifice or disjoint your lives because, as Elihu Root 
pointed out six weeks before the World War broke out, “inter- 
dependence is taking the place of self-dependence” and be- 
cause today no nation can live unto itself alone. 

The forces that control society are so large and so power- 
ful that there is little that you and I can do to stop or even 
to divert the immediate onrush. The future, however, is 





yours. More than with any other groups it rests in the hands 
of the men and women who are privileged to attend college. 
If future wars are to be prevented, you must prevent them. 
If the economic causes of war are to be removed, you must 
remove them. If social justice is to dominate the thinking 
and action of men, you must set and enforce the standards. 
In brief, in peaceful Hamilton College you must begin to 
prepare for responsibilities as great as those faced by any 
generation in history. 

This morning | should like briefly to explore the nature of 
this preparation. Liberal arts college students are presumably 
devoting their time to acquiring culture. The pursuit of cul- 
ture is allegedly the best possible preparation for meeting 
the problems of our feverish world. I should like to analyze 
that concept and to discuss its relationship to our lives on 
College Hill. 

Despite its deeply entrenched position in liberal arts col- 
leges the culture concept is relatively new in educational 
history. It came in with Matthew Arnold in the eighteen 
sixties and seventies, and unfortunately it has confused edu- 
cators ever since. Arnold defined culture as “a disinterested 
endeavor after perfection” and a familiarity “with the best 
that has been thought and said in the world.” He emphasized 
personal culture and deplored Huxley’s insistence that science 
is culture and Carlyle’s booming pronouncements that work 
is culture. More than that he lived too soon to learn of the 
illuminating work of the cultural anthropologists who have, 
it seems to me, pointed the way out of the jumble into 
which Arnold tossed us. 

The achievements of the anthropologists are best clarified 
in German rather than in English. The Germans make a 
distinction between two types of culture: personal culture 
about which Arnold chiefly wrote, and group culture about 
which the anthropologists write. Personal culture they cal! 
Bildung. Group or social culture they call Kultur. For 
example, cultivating an interest in poetry or symphonic music 
or plastic art is essentially personal culture or Bildung. Or 
developing one’s intellectual range or one’s moral sense or 
one’s physique. These endeavors are all basically individual- 
istic and make one a finer, keener, more companionable per- 
son. No college of liberal arts can justify its existence which 
fails to promote Bildung or personal culture. 

But Kultur or group culture is no less important. Indeed 
personal culture depends upon the state of group culture. 
Economic and political institutions, law and custom, educa- 
tion, religion, traditional knowledge, technology, recreation, 
and art—these all determine the status of a group culture. 
In America we live in a culture different from, for example, 
that of the Polenisians of the south sea islands. Our traditions 
are different, our knowledge, our institutions. Indeed, our 
Anglo-Saxon culture differs from that of any other race of 
people. Until recently we have been rather positive about 
its superiority, and most of us still think it superior despite 
the flouting of democracy by more than half of Europe. We 
have free schools, a free press, religious freedom, and—as so 
eloquently demonstrated during recent weeks in South Caro- 
lina and California—a free ballot box. Those are the founda- 
tion stones of our American culture. Without them our 
opportunities for personal culture would change completely 
if not entirely disappear. Witness the regimentation of all 
personal culture in Germany and every other dictator-domin- 
ated state. If I could I would write indelibly upon the mind 
of every college man and woman in America this axiom: 
the opportunity for personal culture depends upon the state 
of group culture. 

For the liberal arts college this means, it seems to me, 
that we must cease putting all of our emphasis upon personal 
culture. We must think also in terms of group culture: our 
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schools, our press, our religious freedom, our inherited right 
to free discussion. With the world in its present jumbled 
and jumpy state the responsibility of the college does not 
end with providing opportunities for personal culture. Such 
a limited and limiting objective leads to the ivory tower of 
isolation and to a cloistered unawareness of, if not disdain 
for, the large affairs of the world. It leads to a self-con- 
scious collecting of culture and neglects the supreme responsi- 
bility of all educated men and women to protect group cul- 
ture, our greatest heritage from the past. 

1 would particularly urge upon you the point of view that 
college students should prepare to protect and develop our 
democratic culture rather than rush into the business of 
protecting it before you have learned the issues involved. 
I am personally emphatically opposed to students becoming 
active partisans in political and economic disputes. I believe 
heartily in student forums such as those at Harvard, Yale, 
Chicago, and dozens of other institutions (I hope we may 
have one soon at Hamilton), but student participants in 
picket lines and in marches upon legislatures to encourage or 
denounce legislation unrelated to their own educational op- 
portunities strikes me as a travesty upon the purposes of edu- 





cation. The job of the college student is to prepare for the 
responsibilities of citizenship by acquiring background in the 
development of the race and in the movement of ideas which 
have produced our present difficulties. One of the great 
tragedies of war is that this preparation is suddenly halted, 
and a generation grows up of necessity trained to act before 
investigating the facts and thinking out their implications. 
Now more insistently than ever before we need youths who 
are willing to forego the delights of an immediate fight for 
the ardors of preparing for a more intelligent and more con- 
clusive fight after you have had the training for it. The best 
way to protect our democratic culture is to build the deep 
and broad foundations for which the liberal college has 
historically stood. You must protect our democratic culture, 
but first you should learn why and how. 

These are highly charged days through which we live. It’s 
any man’s guess whether the world will be tumbled into 
catastrophe or whether we can avert the threatening disaster. 
This crisis may pass, but another will follow, and if we are 
lucky you who sit here this morning as students may be able 
to complete your college courses and take your places in the 
topsy-turvy world. 


Social Security Fails 


NOT MUCH PROGRESS TOWARDS THE GLORIOUS OBJECTIVE 


By FRANK B. CLIFFE, Asst. Comptroller, General Electric Co. 


Delivered at the 21st Annual Industrial Conference of the National Council of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations at Silver Bay, September 1, 1938 


you on the same program as Governor Winant, then 

Chairman of the Social Security Board. Governor 
Winant outlined the organization of the Social Security 
Board and its functioning to that date. My assignment that 
evening was to discuss the voluntary plans which various 
employers had adopted for the security of their employees. 
Somewhat cynically I said in the course of my remarks: “It 
seems that our job in designing voluntary plans is to provide 
some good ideas for the next generation of political leaders 
to take over when the plans have gained popular acceptance.” 
Justification for that remark, even within the present genera- 
tion of political leaders, is indicated by the way in which 
health insurance or governmental medicine has.been forging 
to the front. 

Another responsibility of industrial leaders that has become 
more evident in the past two years is that of cooperation with 
governmental authorities in administering the plans which 
have been adopted by legislative action. —Two or three years 
ago, any employer who made suggestions in connection with 
unemployment compensation legislation or its administration, 
was thrown out of the window, figuratively: if not literally. 
The legislatures took the position that so many employers 
opposed the passage of this legislation, that suggestions which 
came from employers were probably subtle devices to make 
the laws unconstitutional or to prevent their passage by the 
legislatures. 

Fortunate, this degree of suspicion of employers by legis- 
latures has not carried through to the newly appointed admin- 
istrative organizations. In many states, but unfortunately 
not in all, | have found that the administrative organization 
recognizes that its success is largely dependent upon its 
ability to work in harmony with employers. I am glad to 
report that I have seen this necessary cooperation rendered 
hy a very large number of employers subject to the Act. 


Te years ago, I had the honor of appearing before 


Deliberate attempts to embarrass the administration have, 
apparently, been made by only a few employers. 

This cooperation between employers and the state adminis- 
trations has dealt with a wide range of subjects. Reporting 
procedures, benefit payment procedures, methods of appeal, 
clerical methods within the state administration, and needed 
amendments to the original state act, are only a few of the 
main headings under which such cooperation may be char- 
acterized. 

I would like to suggest for your consideration some of the 
fields in which further progress is most needed. In these 
fields progress will be made most rapidly if there is cordial 
cooperation between the state administration and the em- 
ployers. That cooperation will lead to better results for em- 
ployees. May I quote very briefly another remark which I made 
two years-ago: ‘The success of an unemployment plan should 
be measured by the amount of unemployment it prevents, 
and not by the benefits it pays. Payment of benefits is merely 
a distribution of misery.” 

In order that we may see where further progress can be 
made in the development of a plan for unemployment com- 
pensation, it may be wise to examine the progress made to 
date. In the early days of the automobile, rural roads were 
first improved by noting where the pioneer drivers got stuck 
most frequently. These mud holes were filled with rocks that 
made passage more probable at the time of the next heavy 
rain or spring thaw. Sometimes these jobs of road repair 
left much to be desired, even though they were clearly im- 
provements. In somewhat the same way, it is in order for 
us now to review our very limited experience with payment 
of unemployment benefits and to see whether we can improve 
some of the worst spots and thus render these laws more 
serviceable, until such time as we can build the employment 
stability that will carry our industrial civilization through 
to its destination in any weather. Therefore, in this spirit 
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of looking for flaws so that they may be corrected, I would 
like to poi:t out some of the difficulties to date and then to 
suggest ways of meeting these difficulties, even though you 
and I both recognize that such repair jobs will not be nearly 
as satisfactory as an ultimate solution which would prevent 
unemployment and thus render benefits unnecessary. 

The benefit provisions of the laws that have been tested 
by the payment of benefits starting in 1938 have generally been 
so clumsy that benefit payments have been delayed for weeks 
and months, even to employees who are unquestionably eligi- 
ble for benefits. I will cite only a single state that passed 
its law more than three years ago! The New York Ad- 
ministrator on July 22nd admitted that even then, after six 
months experience, there were 24,000 persons to whom pay- 
ments were from one week to more than two months overdue 
and 66,000 other cases in dispute or needing to have records 
unraveled. Some half a million persons in that one state have 
applied for benefits and have been told by the administration 
that they were not eligible. This is nearly equal to the total 
number who have received benefits to date. That is the 
record of only one state, and there are nearly thirty other 
states now paying benefits, that I might have described. 

Now let’s take a look at the reasons for these thousands of 
delayed or improper payments common to nearly every state 
that has started to pay benefits. Outstanding among the 
causes is the unnecessary complexity of the laws. They were 
for the most part written by persons not familiar with the 
problems of handling clerical work on a large scale, aided by 
persons who had personal reasons for desiring huge and 
costly administrative staffs. 

May I be technical for a moment? Benefits in these laws 
are generally based on wages, but the definitions of wages 
and formula for benefit payments were written by men work- 
ing on salary, who apparently had no concept of the con- 
fusion that would result from the practical attempt to make 
a calculation based on a theoretical “full time weekly wage,” 
particularly when several employers with different working 
schedules and wage rates are involved for one employee. 
When it comes to the acid test of experience, the attempt to 
pay benefits based on a theoretical and non-existent “full 
time wage” has not been in the interest of the worker, but 
has confused and delayed the entire program. 

Contributions to the fund are made on the basis of actual 
wages, and benefits paid from the fund should be on the same 
basis. A few states have adopted this, and others will be 
forced to it. 

Next, the states have been demanding from employers a 
mass of detail and a maze of reports, far beyond what will 
ever be used for the payment of benefits or the prevention of 
future unemployment. Details of wages and hours have been 
asked for each employee, for each pay period and subdivided 
even by places of employment and types of work. Literally, 
states have collected hundreds of millions of figures that will 
never be used for the calculation of any benefits since millions 
of employees for whom data was required are going to keep 
right on working and won’t be applying for benefits, and 
within a year or two these figures will be obsolete, even if 
unemployment finally occurs. 

Just as an illustration of this, may I point out that we have 
about the same number of places of business in New York 
as in Pennsylvania, and several thousand employees in each 
state. In New York, to satisfy the requirements for the pay- 
ment of taxes, or contributions as they are called, it is neces- 
sary for us to file each quarter 100 different slips of paper 
to establish the amount of our tax liability, and the state must 
reconcile these 100 slips of paper with three checks. In 
Pennsylvania, on the other hand, one slip of paper and one 
check take care of our quarterly contribution payments. There 


are other respects in which Pennsylvania is not perfect, but 
in this one matter they are vastly superior to New York. 

If these voluminous reports were merely an expense and 
burden to the employers, it would be bad enough, but their 
very bulk is responsible for much of the delay and errors 
in paying benefits. The states have been literally buried 
under an avalanche of reports that they demanded, but didn’t 
need, and hence they have been unable to find and process 
promptly the figures that were needed. 

Some states have made a start toward correcting the 
situation, by adopting, for qualified employers, what is termed 
“separation reporting.” With this procedure the state calls 
for a report to be prepared for an employee only when he 
has become unemployed and in some states, no report is re- 
quired until the employee applies for benefits. Every step 
of state progress in the direction of this simplification has 
been hampered by representatives of the Social Security 
Board, who advance reasons why “it can not be done,” in- 
stead of helping the administrators and employers to solve 
this problem. 

Under present laws, worthy employees who have moved 
from state to state are in many cases now ineligible for 
benefits from any one state. Only within the past month have 
arrangements been made so that the person laid off could go 
to another state, where there was better chance for a job, 
without sacrificing his benefit payments. 

Most thoughtful citizens feel that the nation is better off 
if the largest possible number of persons are at work, produc- 
ing national wealth, instead of idle, drawing unemployment 
benefits and being merely consumers of national wealth. 
Therefore, leading employers have advocated merit or ex- 
perience rating, which will give all employers the further 
direct incentive of lower taxes if they keep their employees 
steadily enough at work so that few benefits need be drawn. 
Due to the insistence of employers, and against the advice 
of representatives of the Social Security Board, who again 
insist “it can’t be done,” eighty per cent of the states have 
incorporated some form of merit rating. These representa- 
tives of the Social Security Board may take comfort from the 
fact that, in the maelstrom of calculating benefits, at least 
some of the states are deferring to “some more convenient 
season” their calculations which must underlie these lower 
tax rates for the employers who have furnished regular em- 
ployment. The merit rating formulae now in the laws in- 
volve a lot of unnecessary records and administrative diffi- 
culty and it behooves employers to urge a simple formula. 
One such formula has been designed by a group of experts 
from several lines of business and has been submitted to 
several state administrators. It offers all employers the 
maximum incentive to furnish steady work, and if it is 
adopted, the states will not have any alibi based on admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

Now to be constructive and specific. There are conven- 
tional solutions for some of these problems. 

1. Benefits should be based on the employee’s actual wages 
in his base period of a calendar year. The benefits should be 
stated in a simple table, which will be of equal overall 
liberality with the present laws. This table can be so simple 
that every literate employee can read it from a poster, and 
know whether he is eligible for benefits, and if so his weekly 
rate of benefit and its maximum duration if he remains un- 
employed. 

What the adoption of such a table would mean to the ad- 
ministration is indicated by tests of the time required to cal- 
culate benefits. A clerica! group working under disinterested 
supervision calculated more than a thousand actual cases. 
Using the Social Security Board’s formula based on “full 
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time” a certain number of cases could have the benefit rate 
and duration calculated in 34 man-hours. Using the formula 
of the actual earnings, the time consumed was reduced to four 
hours. Using a table as recommended above, the time was 
only one hour. Certainly a 97 per cent reduction in clerical 
time is worthy of consideration, particularly as it means more 
prompt payment of benefits. 

2. Reliable employers should be relieved of preparing the 
detailed reports of earnings for every employee. They should 
be allowed to furnish data only for the employees who have 
been separated from their payroll, or who have applied for 
benefit payments. 

3. Merit rating formulae should be simplified as to their 
administrative requirements. Certainly in the long run, a 
minimizing of the clerical and administrative costs will either 
reduce the total tax, make more funds available for benefits, 
or accomplish both the ends. 

Detailed recommendations incorporating the foregoing 
principles which were developed by a group of large em- 
ployers, were recently submitted to the Executive Director 
of the Division of Unemployment Compensation of one of 
our largest industrial states, and I do not mean my own state 
of New York. I quote from his acknowledgment, which is 
indicative of the cooperative attitude of a state administra- 


tor—‘I have received the series of amendments which you 
sent me in accordance with our conference. This report is 
the best contribution we have had thus far toward improving 
our law.” Upon invitation from that Executive Director, I 
have recently spent time with his staff, discussing the details 
of these recommendations and considering which of them 
should be submitted immediately to the criticism of the 
Social Security Board. Only time can tell which of these 
simplifications, of benefit to all except the political job hold- 
ers, will be accepted by the state legislature and the Social 
Security Board. 

Under the present acts, there is serious overlapping of re- 
sponsibility and authority between the three Federal groups, 
Treasury, Department of Labor and Social Security Board. 
Confusion, buck-passing and waste necessarily result. This 
has been annoying and expensive to employers and harmful 
to the unemployed worker. 

Security against the hazards of unemployment is a glorious 
objective, appealing to all. The laws that have been passed 
to date fail to accomplish much net progress toward that 
goal. If we are to make real progress, rather than useless 
motion, there must be open-mindedness to criticisms, and 
honest cooperation between the government agencies, em- 
ployers and employees. 


The New Promise of American Life 


SOPHISTRIES OF THOSE WHO JUGGLE THE ALPHABET 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, Journalist 
Before Advertising Club of Baltimore, Wednesday, September 14, 1938 


we must stop deluding ourselves with the error that 

those who are liberal in dealing with the truth are 
necessarily great liberals or public benefactors. The great 
objective scientist, who first seeks the authentic data and 
then interprets them realistically is neither a Leftist nor a 
Rightist ; he is a truth seeker. 

1 don't believe that we can build durable bridges—and 
great societies—on the sophistries of those who juggle the 
alphabet. In social, political and economic affairs, we can 
get on the right track and stay there by pursuing the in- 
tellectually honest methods of science. Simple arithmetic 
provides the symbols of science, and when we discuss our 
economic condition and prospects in terms of simple book- 
keeping, we are talking in a medium in which errors can be 
quickly discovered and checked up, 

In a lazy spirit, we seek to divide our friends and ad- 
versaries into two camps: radicals and conservatives, or 
liberals and reactionaries. But when we seek to pin these 
labels on specific personalities, we are perplexed by their 
seeming inconsistencies. 

Life is too complicated to be pigeonholed under a hand- 
ful of labels. Moreover, it is a bundle of contradictions 
which cannot so readily be resolved. To a degree, the very 
classes who are commonly called reactionaries are sometimes 
the real radicals of our period. I refer to those able business 
leaders, who make social change inevitable, by spending mil- 
lions of corporate funds each year in applied research, which, 
of course, constitutes.an investment in progress and change. 
Likewise, many of our self styled radicals, are in reality 
hopeless reactionaries. I refer to doctrinaire Socialists and 
Communists, who hark back uncritically to the writings 
nearly eighty years ago of Karl Marx. 

A member of the Roosevelt administration, Jerome Frank, 


[ we are to attain the great promise of American life, 





member of the Securities and Exchange Commission, demon- 
strates in his new book, “Save America First,” that Marxism 
is outmoded. 

Thus the soap boxer, who represents himself as an ad- 
vanced thinker, is in reality a mossback. 

The history of America—the persistent rise decade by 
decade in material well-being of our people—demonstrates 
that progress is made through the cooperative efforts of many 
individuals,‘organized by business men, who are aided by the 
tools of science and invention. 

In these annals of steady conquest of the frontiers of 
knowledge, there is no room for hatred and class warfare. 
The essence of prosperity inheres in the very antithesis, 
namely, in group harmony, and in a balanced set of relation- 
ships among the various producing groups—farmers, factory 
workers, and men in trade, the professions, and the various 
service occupations. When such balance exists, the groups can 
fully employ one another by interchanging among themselves 
the products of their hours of labor. 

In order to get an objective understanding of the engineer- 
ing basis of modern prosperity, it is essential to avoid con- 
fusion through the injection of emotion-ridden Marxian 
epithets. You know and | know that men of business nowa- 
days are considered wicked, anti-social creatures by the soap 
box phalanxes. But every object observer of experience knows 
that business success cannot be erected on a foundation of 
hatred. On the contrary, the animating force in the success 
of a business enterprise is love—love and respect for fellow 
men. 

It is a variation of the love instinct—not hatred—which 
impels business to base policies on service to customers. Every 
wise and successful enterpriser woos his customers, and seeks 
to benefit those who deal with him through an ever increas- 
ing multitude of friendly services, and through supplying an 
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ever improving quality of goods at progressively lower prices. 
As a result, you can, for example, nowadays buy a better 
automobile for $700 than was available two decades ago for 
$5,000. 

Referring to the situation in the petroleum industry, the 
chief executive of one of the larger independent companies 
wrote me the other day: “No industry has been more abused 
in the past two years than the oil industry, when, as a matter 
of fact, few industries have accomplished more in the interest 
of its employees and the public. The millions of dollars spent 
by the industry for scientific development has resulted in 
not only the conservation of the nation’s crude oil reserves 
and increased recoverable oil, but has also reduced the cost 
of petroleum products.” 

In chemicals, tires, electric utilities, in radio, and in the 
whole array of comfort goods, similar records were made 
through a steady improvement in technology. 

Although the politicians and the social scientists are most 
articulate, these striking results in lifting the living standards 
of the people have been made through the channels of busi- 
ness. 

Yet to the academic mind, business is looked upon as 
sordid. The critics see only the profit, overlooking the serv- 
ice, forgetting the risks, and shutting their eyes to the losses. 
I offer no apology for the profit motive. I think that labor— 
manual or mental or entrepreneurial—is worthy of its hire. 
I think it is human for men to be motivated by intelligent self 
interest. In fact, | am suspicious of Greeks bearing gifts in 
the name of pure altruism and humanity. 

There are counters for success in business and in politics. 
In trade, profit is measured in pecuniary terms. In politics, 
in terms of votes. I have always lived close enough to 
Tammany Hall to know that the vote motive is not always 
sheerly altruistic. 

You ad men of Baltimore need have no misgivings about 
the nobiliry of your calling. Selling through the oral or 
printed word, if based on truth telling, is a cultural force. 
It makes free men dissatisfied with sack cloth and ashes, 
and induces thrifty and industrious persons to strive to win 
more and better things for their families. 

In addition, selling is a significant democratic symbol. 
It is based on the art of persuasion, and presupposes that the 
buyer has freedom of choice. There is no need for elaborate 
advertising and selling in totalitarian states. There the 
dictator decides, and he posts up his conclusions in the form 
of decrees. The public follows along, or else it is purged. 

Purging, like the tariff, is a local issue. In the early days 
of Fascist Italy, noncomformists were purged with castor 
oil, In Nazi Germany and in Soviet Russia, purging is done 
with stronger medicine—through detention in concentration 
camps or death itself. 

Maryland Free State apparently is purge proof. 

Over here, purging is merely a device for inducing voters 
to cast their ballot in favor of men who have committed 
lése majesteé. . 

But it is not my purpose to stimulate warfare between the 
businessmen and the politicians. 

I think that such strife results mainly in a deterioration in 
living standards. 

I believe that the public officeholder is entitled to full co- 
operation. 

Business men have an obligation to promote group har- 
mony as the prelude to prosperity. Business men should pre- 
sent the truth about their own affairs in terms of under- 
standable simple arithmetic, which can be readily checked up. 

The effort to clarify should be designed to be helpful not 
only to the public but also to the public servants. 

Since honest enterprise thrives when the national economy 
is balanced, business men should recognize that what is best 





for the country is in the long run best for business. Accord- 
ingly, men of the workaday world should consider their own 
viewpoint identical with that of sincere public officials who 
are striving to promote national progress. In catering to the 
popular yearning for better times, business men should free 
their minds of the obsolete prejudices and fallacies of dead 
economists and avoid becoming obstructionists. They should 
be the first to recognize that nothing is permanent except 
change, and should not resist sound and sensible adjustments 
in an evolving society. 

By demonstrating a continuous interest in popular welfare 
and by cooperating to provide full employment of labor at 
the highest wages at which goods will move, business execu- 
tives will help to cultivate a popular understanding, which 
will prevent ill-considered measures based on incomplete in- 
formation and lack of genuine understanding. 

In their rush to make goods, business men have neglected 
to sell their concepts of free enterprise as well as the merchan- 
dise which resulted. They can afford to neglect this obliga- 
tion no longer. The country has long been in the subnormal 
zone because the people have been confused by half truths 
and lack of understanding of the potentials of the new tech- 
nical efficiency. The fruits of a campaign of education will 
go beyond a mere safeguarding of the tools and assets which 
stockholders have entrusted to business management as their 
trustees. The stakes are much larger. Our great democratic 
system is involved. 

The world is at the cross roads. Dictators in totalitarian 
states are brandishing their swords and sneering at democra- 
cies. The great historic question to be decided is whether 
through self composure a democratic people can through the 
years develop as high a degree of efficiency as the discipline 
established by dictators. The current effort to lengthen the 
work week in France is a significant incident in this testing 
of the democracies. 

On the hopeful side, the record shows that in n:-7mal times 
in free America the productivity per worker has been the 
greatest in the world. 

Under the American plan, our people have developed mate- 
rial comforts out of all relation to their numerical strength 
in comparison with the rest of the world. For example, it 
has been computed that the United States, rich in resources, 
has only six per cent of the world’s population, but probably 
has at least a third of the total wealth of the world and 
earns each year perhaps 40 to 50 per cent of the world’s total 
income. 

Yet in spite of the unparalleled achievement of our people, 
detractors in public life are earning a nice living at the 
public trough by sneering at “corporate greed” and the in- 
herent wickedness of big business. Such fear of bigness is by 
no means limited to a single political party. The chief 
candidate for the opposition party in the last election fre- 
quently gave voice to his hope that this country could get 
back to the earlier economy of smaller business units. 

Don’t misunderstand me. There is no peculiar merit in 
bigness per se. If size runs beyond the point of optimum 
efficiency, then it is subject to legitimate criticism. From a 
purely technological viewpoint, there has been growing recog- 
nition in the last decade that after a certain point the econo- 
mies from mass production cease to result. Accordingly, large 
enterprises, instead of concentrating in single mammoth 
plants, have voluntarily moved in the direction of geo- 
graphical decentralization. Many motives caused this trend 
—among them to desire to be near centers of distribution in 
order to economize on freight rates. 

In appraising our business civilization, let’s not be satis- 
fied with half truths or with glib phrases weighted with 
emotion. Let’s make sure that the appraisers complete the 
bookkeeping entries, listing the credits as well as the debits. 
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What is loosely called wicked big business has in reality 
been a consolidation of tools through the cooperation of 
thrifty and industrious citizens, united with science and in- 
vention, for the purpose of producing and distributing more 
and better things. 

And when our good friends in Washington on the Anti- 
Monopoly Committee soon start to find out how the indus- 
trial wheels go round—some five and a half years after they 
started to apply their remedies—let business men courageously 
and with sedulous accuracy reveal the progress they have 
attained in making war on poverty and on low living 
standards. 

Let them militantly tell the investigators that business, 
aided by science and invention, has promoted better living 
in America, leaving talk about doing so to the politicians and 
the social scientists. 

Monopoly, it should be clearly brought out, is inconsistent 
with the special genius of the useful American industrialist. 
Monopoly rests on belief in the status quo, in resisting 
changes, and in eschewing better methods. It is a European 
idea, which exists with the consent of governments in Ger- 
many, France, and England. There government sponsored 
cartels permit competitors to band together to exploit home 
consumers with artificially high prices in order to recoup 
losses sustained in trade warfare overseas. 

And yet our internationalists, insisting on anti-trust laws 
at home, want to open up our domestic market to the compe- 
tition of goods produced in sweatshop countries, which sanc- 
tion cartels, or combinations of competitors. 

There is doubtless less monopoly in this country than in 
the other principal industrial nations. 

Such monopoly as prevails here exists primarily through 
the sanction of government—and consists of operations based 
on government approved patents or on government bestowed 
charters to natural monopolies in the public utility field. In 
addition, there may be, in exceptional isolated cases, quasi- 
monopolies where a single company controls a special type of 
raw material. But even the Aluminum Corporation, which is 
dominant in aluminum, has sought through the years to 
achieve success through improving the quality and lowering 
the price of its product rather than by standing still and ex- 
torting from customers on a rising scale of prices. 

When business men come before the Monopoly Committee, 
they should free their minds of the complicated legalistic 
debating technique of lawyers, and in their own simple way 
make it clear that costs make prices. 

When organized business goes to testify before the Monop- 
oly Committee at Washington, it would do well to base its 
testimony on these simple truths, rather than to complicate 
the subject with involved and legalistic briefs. 

The full promise of American life cannot be attained with- 
out intelligent and cordial cooperation among government, 
business and labor. 

_ Government creates the atmosphere and background for 
progress. ; 

It is the free institutions of America which give the crea- 
tive mind its fullest scope. Imagination cannot flourish in 
totalitarian states where the authority of petty men called 
dictators is exalted against the discoveries of truth by 
savants and inventors. 

Even in the best society the finest administered government 
is primarily an overhead expense for the national economy. 

It is as necessary as elevators are in a department store, 
but no one argues that elevators or escalators, however es- 
sential are the end-all or the be-all of a merchandising ven- 
ture. 

It seems to me that in recent years there has been a great 
inflation in the United States—an inflation of the importance 
of government. 


In 1937, Government in the United States—local, State 
and Federal, spent vastly more than the entire national in- 
come produced by the people in 1890. The difference is not 
made up by the growth in wealth and population in the 
meantime. For the record shows that in 1890, Government 
spending absorbed but 7 per cent of the national income, 
whereas in 1937, Governmental outlays amounted to 25 
per cent of the net income produced last year. In other words, 
in 1890, a typical worker gave up the proceeds of less than 
one working day in 14 as his tithe to Government, whereas 
in 1937, spending, though not taxation, was at a rate to 
absorb the product of one day’s work out of every four of 
a worker; the total national income in 1890 was estimated 
at slightly more than 12 billion dollars, while actual expen- 
ditures by Government last year was in excess of 1614 bil- 
lior dollars. 

Nearly half a century ago a great Democrat, Grover Cleve- 
land admonished against inflation of the concept of govern- 
ment. In one of his earliest messages to Congress, President 
Cleveland warned: “When more of the people’s sustenance 
is exacted through taxation than is needed for the economical 
administration of the Government, such taxation becomes 
ruthless extortion, and is a violation of the fundamental 
principles of a free Government.” 

Later after an interlude of four years when he returned 
to the White House on the heels of an extravagant adminis- 
tration, Cleveland said: “The lessons of paternalism ought 
to be unlearned, and the better lesson taught that, while the 
people patriotically support the Government, the Govern- 
ment’s functions do not include the support of the people.” 

On the other hand, an efficiently administered government 
may well be worthy of its hire. Its services in national de- 
fense, in maintaining domestic peace, public education, and 
other essential services are well worth the cost. But gov- 
ernment should not substitute itself for the creative efforts 
of thrifty and industrious citizens. It should assume the role 
of trafic policeman, and make sure that the flow of business 
trafic continues unhindered through the arteries of com- 
merce. In a modern complicated and delicately adjusted 
economy, government can be helpful in keeping the prin- 
cipal producing groups in balanced income relationships with 
one another. 

Why does business emerge from the depths so haltingly? 

It appears to me that a major trouble is that business is 
trying to climb the hill of recovery with the brakes on. 

A significant retarding influence is the growing disparity 
between agriculture and industry, as reflected in the sustained 
weakness in farm prices. 

This growing maladjustment tends to make it impossible 
for the worker on the farm to exchange a year’s work for a 
year’s production of the industrial worker. 

Once balance is restored, business and living standards of 
the American people will again move upward and onward. 

No confusion over Marxian terms should permit neglect of 
the technical adjustments which are needed. 

I believe that we must look to internal causes in our 
economy for the maladjustments from which we are now 
suffering. I believe it would me dangerous and quixotic to 
blink our eyes to the questions that face us—difficult tech- 
nological questions of economic balance. To beg these ques- 
tions and look for an easy way out through a Marxian 
formula or some other panacea would be frivolous in the 
face of the urgent needs of millions of our people. 

And in the attainment of new high records in the produc- 
tion and distribution of comfort goods, let’s not be stymied 
by the fallacious remarks of the pessimists. 

In every past period of unbalance, a literature of pessi- 
mism has grown up in the United States, and each time the 
subsequent business records have belied the prophets of doom. 
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Back in 1844 when we were still in our economic swad- 
dling clothes Henry Ellsworth, our first commissioner of 
patents, made this statement in his first report to the House 
of Representatives. He said: “The advancement of the 
arts from year to year taxes our credulity and seems to 
presage the arrival of that period when human improve- 
ment must end.” 

Shame on Henry Ellsworth! Then in 1886 Carroll D. 
Wright, our first Commissioner of Labor at Washington, in 
his first annual report of the Department of Labor to Con- 
gress said: “What is strictly aecessary has been done often 
times to superfluity. The full supply of economic tools to 
meet the wants of nearly all branches of commerce and in- 
dustry is the most important factor in the present industrial 
depression. It is true that the discovery of new processes of 
manufacture will undoubtedly continue and this will act as 
an ameliorating influence but will not leave room for a 
marked extension such as has been witnessed during the last 
fifty years, or afford remunerative employment of the vast 
amount of capital that has been created during that period.” 

That was in 1886. As he spoke we were on the verge of 
the greatest forward movement in the production of human 
labor that the world has ever witnessed. Shame on Carroll 
Wright! 

I hope that someone will appear on this platform ten, 
twenty, or thirty years from now and refute the recorded 
prophecy of doom made by our current pessimists. 

Ah, but this time it is different, the new style pessimists 
insist. 

Admittedly, as our national economy becomes more elab- 
orate and more delicately balanced, it can be more readily 
upset. 

Better and more scientific management is needed than in 
the past. 

This is because blundering human management can no 
longer be offset by an irresistible factor of national growth. 

As long as the frontier still offered virgin opportunities 
and as long as population was increasing at a rapid tempo, 
expansion was inevitable. 

Even so, short term prosperity always depended on keep- 
ing the principal economic groups—farmers, factory workers, 
and the service, professional and trade employees—in bal- 
anced income relationships with one another. 


This struggle for balance is rendered more difficult now 
that the industrial workers are on a $5 a day wage basis, 
whereas before the war the level was nearer $2.50. In both 
periods, agricultural prices, unlike industrial wages, reflected 
international, rather than protected, national conditions. 

Application of human intelligence and courage to our 
problems will conquer the new barriers. 

Though the geographical frontiers are closed, there are 
new and more important frontiers of knowledge which 
science and invention will open. These will provide more and 
better goods. 

But with the rate of population growth retarded and with 
the potential supply of goods increasing, it is obvious that in 
the future new markets will have to be opened within our 
gates through raising the living standards of the people. 

The change in population growth springs from two vol- 
untary policies: restricted immigration and birth control. If 
the national interest required, these policies could be reversed. 

With the present population approaching 130,000,000, it 
is expected to increase to a peak of 140,000,000 to 145,000,- 
000 by around 1950. After that, the theorists do not expect 
much growth, and anticipate eventual decline. 

Another factor redesigning our national economy is the 
growing recognition that the way out is not to be found in 
the export bonanza. It never was, but until recently there 
was confusion on this subject. 

With changed conditions calling for a new degree of busi- 
ness intelligence, the new promise of American life is bright 
indeed, provided business, government and labor cooperate 
along sound lines. 

I have faith in the genius and destiny of the American 
people. My confidence is based on a belief in our capacity 
for group harmony and for economic understanding. I be- 
lieve that we can rise above the destructive implications of the 
advocates of foreign wars and class strife. 

As Europe again rattles its sabres, make no mistake about 
the fact that modern warfare breeds poverty and distress 
among victors and vanquished. Great as is the direct de- 
struction of life and property in a modern war, that cost is 
small indeed compared with the still more catastrophic effects 
of unsetting for a long term of years economic balance and 
equilibrium. Such distortions of manpower and tools destroy 
balenced relationships for a generation, and cause depressions 
which economic fakirs ascribe to irrelevant factors. 


Robbing the Unborn 


WE SINK OR SWIM TOGETHER 
By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, President of Colgate University 
Convocation address ‘delivered at Colgate University September 21, 1938 


emnly promise to balance the budget next year, I 
am reminded of Mark Twain’s famous New 
Year’s resolution. He resolved, I trust as solemnly as the 
President promises, to live within his income this year, if 
he had to borrow money to do it. For government admin- 
istrators to borrow money for current expenses in sums far 
beyond the power of that administration to pay is one of 
the easiest methods of financing extravagance and graft, and 
one of the most immoral. It is robbing the unborn. 
Stealing pennies off a dead man’s eyes was formerly con- 
sidered the most disreputable, despicable, contemptible and 
disnonorable form of ignominy with which a person could 


\ often I hear the President of the United States sol- 


be charged, and such an allegation demanded blood to wipe 
it out. Stealing candy from a baby was not only considered 
easy money, but a sordid, penurious and scurvy bit of ras- 
cality. I ask you, as an impartial judge, if both of these are 
not ethically superior to robbing the unborn. The defence- 
less and innocent character of the victim should call forth 
not only passive sympathy but active opposition to any such 
vile and surreptitious peculation. I protest as far as I am 
able, to being a party to it. 

But robbing the unborn is what we are doing now, and 
doing it with a smile. Under the furtive guise of emergency, 
relief, pump-priming, timing, the suppressed third, or any 
other convenient or catchy phrase, specially manufactured 
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for the occasion, billions of money, which the administra- 
tion did not have, have been borrowed and passed out as a 
loving anaesthetic to preclude any possibility of thinking 
among the masses. And it has: worked! Countless hordes 
of people have been impressed with the idea that the govern- 
ment has.in some way an inexhaustible supply of money 
which kind-hearted officials can readily distribute to any 
who will take it. It never has to be paid back or, if so, the 
same kind-hearted officials will force the idle rich to pay it, 
as if, indeed, the rich had also an inexhaustible supply. Liv- 
ing as we do in the fairy land of government finance, we 
have no need to worry, for a wave of a wand in the hand 
of the chief executive will solve all of our troubles. Per- 
haps so! But when the wand waves before the admiring 
gaze of the voters in the next election, does it not smite the 
unborn ? 

There are only two reasons why money is ever borrowed: 
in the first place, as a refusal to face present difficulties 
squarely and as an attempt to run away from a solution, 
and, in the second place, because we think it will be easier 
to produce the money in the future than it is now. These 
may be combined. Of course, the second reason is the only 
one ever presented. Sometimes this proves to be true, but 
not infrequently it is a thin camouflage of the first reason. 
But even when the second reason is advanced in good faith, 
it frequently miscarries. A few years ago the railroads had 
no trouble borrowing huge sums for equipment and other 
purposes, which could easily be paid in the future. The 
future is now, what about it? 

When I was a- mere boy—perhaps twelve years old—my 
father, a four-square, honest man, who carried on his 
shoulders the troubles of half the community, said to me, 
“Son, pay as you go.”” I remember replying, “Well, what if 
you can’t pay?” “Then,” he said, “don’t go.” I believe that 
to be good advice for individuals, institutions, and govern- 
iments. It is but another way of quoting Mr. Micawber, 
‘Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual 
expenditure twenty pounds, ought and six, result misery.” 
And Mr. Micawber knew. Debts so easily and optimistically 
acquired, demand their toll. They bother, they worry, they 
force themselves on us at inopportune moments; efficiency 
decreases, we cannot see so distinctly the direction in which 
they lead us. The way out does not seem clear, we continue 
to run away from the solution; despair takes place of opti- 
mism, recklessness is substituted for careful planning. If 
we are in debt, why not be more in debt? It makes the 
present moment more cheerful, and, perhaps, we hope, God 
knows how, the final reckoning will be indefinitely post- 
poned, or never come—at least never come during the pres- 
ent administration—we'll pass it on to the unborn. It is 
a false optimism! Paying bills with borrowed money, es- 
pecially money acquired with no likelihood of immediate 
payment, is casting out demons, by the prince of demons. 

I am not afraid of a government which pays as it goes, 
regardless of its political theories; if the task of paying be- 
comes too great, the people will rebel and return a govern- 
ment which spends less. On the other hand, there is every 
fear of a government, regardless of its political theories, 
which takes the easy course of borrowing. (I consider 
capital expenditures with adequate sinking funds paying 
its own way.) Even in these days of wasteful and extrava- 
gant spending we have some notable examples of honest 
financing. The administration of Governor Lehman, of New 
York State, is a finger on the mile post, pointing the way. 
Mr. Roosevelt left the state in 1932 with a deficit of $100,- 
000,000. During the past five years, Governor Lehman has 
not only paid current expenses, but entirely eliminated this 





deficit. Of course, New York State citizens have had to 
pay heavy taxes, but they did not object when they saw that 
the money was not being wasted, but was accomplishing 
something. 

The state of Nebraska is an outstanding example of what 
can be accomplished in paying one’s way. The fact that the 
Constitution of the State of Nebraska forbids the state to 
borrow money, is beside the point except as a suggestion 
to the constitutional conventions of other states. Nebraska 
is the only state in the Union without a-debt. There are 
therefore no interest charges and taxes are low. There are 
no special taxes, except five cents a gallon on gasoline. Fru- 
gality rules, and thrift is the habit and’ temperament of the 
unicameral legislature. Where there are no hidden taxes 
and all money spent by the legislature comes through direct 
taxation, the temptation for and opportunity for dishonesty 
on the part of politicians are thereby limited. 

The city of Kalamazoo, Michigan, is now entirely free 
of debt, and intends to stay in that happy condition, financing 
both current and capital expenditures out of current taxes. 
If the citizens want a new building, a new park, or a new 
municipal golf course, they decide first whether they want 
to tax themselves for this purpose. At one time $23.00 out 
of every $100.00 in the annual budget went for interest 
charges—now that amount is available for necessary or de- 
sirable expenditures. Several other U. S. cities are planning 
to pay off all indebtedness and to remain solvent. Money, 
which other governments pay for interest and easy but 
unnecessary expenditures financed by borrowing, these states 
and cities will have for improvements; the debt-free states 
and cities quite naturally have not less but more advantages 
than the debt-ridden governments have or can ever have. 

Somewhat along this same line and even more meritorious, 
it seems to me, is the fine way in which the Mormon church 
has discouraged relief for its constituency and has provided 
for its own. The unemployed have been set to work canning 
foods, making clothing, and working on farms to provide 
supplies. Huge warehouses have been constructed, where the 
products of these labors have been stored, to be distributed 
in time and place of need. It is a fine piece of independent 
planning and is an illustration of how advantageously the 
harder way of intelligent preparation can take the place 
of the easy but disastrous method of dipping into the public 
treasury. 

Let us turn at this point to some figures which should 
be interesting on account of their size, if for no other reason. 
We are spending about $17,000,000,000 a year for federal, 
state, and local government, about $530 per family. We lead 
the world in our per capita cost of government. This luxury 
amounts to 28% of our national income. For every four 
dollars of this which we are paying in taxes, we are borrow- 
ing three dollars; that is, 43% of the cost of government in 
this country we are passing on to the unborn, for no one is 
sufficiently far-sighted to see a balanced budget, not to men- 
tion the payment of past loans. At the close of the World 
War, we had what we considered a tremendous debt, but 
as the philosophy of government in those days was to save 
as much as we could, not to spend as much as we could, we 
started to liquidate it. In the twelve years, 1919-1930, the 
debt was decreased more than one-third, from $25,000,000,- 
000 plus to $16,000,000,000 plus. 1930 was in the middle of 
President Hoover’s administration. In the last seven years 
it has increased from sixteen billion dollars to thirty-seven 
billion dollars, with the pleasing prospect of its being over 
forty billions in one year’s time, with contingent liabilities 
several billion collars additional. It looks as though Mr. 
Roosevelt might succeed in increasing our federal indebted- 
ness in his first two administrations by twenty-five billion 
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dollars. This, young men, is to be a millstone about your 
necks, and a legacy of liability to your children’s children. 

It might be well to note what kind of a bequest a child 
of yours would receive if he entered this world tomorrow. It 
would be a notice that he owes to the federal government 
about $300.00 and probably as much more as $200.00, de- 
pending upon the state, county, and city in which he first 
opens his eyes. But this is also true of the poorest child in 
a city slum, or in a southern Negro cabin, who can never 
pay anything. So your child cannot hope to escape with a 
$500.00 indebtedness, the average debt of the inhabitants of 
the United States, but if his intelligence and position are 
such as to make him more able to pay, his baby indebtedness 
may reach thousands of dollars instead of hundreds. (The 
public debt for the people of the State of New York averages 
over $3,000 per family.) This indebtedness he has had no 
part in incurring, he has never been consulted about it, 
but it has been surreptitiously foisted on him by prodigal and 
wasteful governments. 

As crushing and terrifying as this load of debt is, it is not 
the worst legacy which the present administration has be- 
stowed upon us. More appalling is the habit of spending 
which the government has contracted, and which certain 
classes of the people continue to expect. Spending other 
people’s money is great fun and so easy to begin but so 
difficult to stop, and once begun, government spending never 
stops. Expenditures begun as emergencies readily become 
normal, gifts made to people as favors soon become demands, 
luxuries ever change to necessities. In four years between 
July 1, 1933 and June 30, 1937, the Federal Government 
disbursed $14,887,500,000 in non-recoverable relief expendi- 
tures, and today the demand for similar expenditures is as 
great as ever. If we include soldiers’ bonus the amount would 
be $16,640,000,000. During the same time, $14,145,000,000 
was the total amount collected by the Federal Government 
in taxes of every description. In other words, for every $100 
collected in taxes, $117.50 was distributed for this one al- 
leged purpose. Have these expenditures satisfied anyone? 
Oh, no! Beginning July 1 of this year, four and one-half 
billion dollars more has been called for, all that has gone 
before has been but an appetizer. In the year just before the 
depression, 1929, the Federal Government spent about three 
and one-haif billion dollars a year, now nine billion is called 
for, and state and local governments are spending about as 
much more, with little possibility of this decreasing. Much 
of this, of course, is not being paid by taxes, but the liability 
is being passed»on to the unborn. 

When any new problem arises and ideas run short, you 
can see the puzzled look grow deeper on every brow, and all 
at once some brilliant genius speaks up cheerfully, “Let’s 
spend another billion!” and in chorus the others gleefully 
say, “Of course. Why didn’t we think of that before?” The 
easy money mania is nothing new; nations have had this 
form of insanity before. Historians will readily recall the 
tulip mania of Holland, the Mississippi Scheme of France, 
the South Sea Bubble of England, and more recently the 
German inflation. It is a form of intoxication—and we 
know that the drunkard thinks his bottle a cure-all that makes 
him stronger and wiser and cleverer, while all the time the 
effect is to make him weaker and stupider and duller. 

Of course, this orgy of spending receives wild applause 
from the unthinking recipients. What do they care about 
their children or their children’s children? The so-called 
“pressure groups” will come forward with renewed energy 
and optimistic enthusiasm. The soldiers’ bonus shows what 
can be done. There is only one legitimate argument in favor 
of that demand: a well organized group met and said, “Well, 
he’s passing it around, let us get ours,” and they did, thanks 


to craven politicians. So it goes also with labor, the farmers, 
the home borrowers, the reliefers, and others with extended 
hands and watering mouths. Naturally, those thus favored 
show their gratitude at the polls. Unfortunately, there is no 
end to this, it is a well-oiled reciprocating machine. The 
politicians want the votes, the “pressure groups” want the 
money. The demands of the latter become more imperious, 
and to stay in power the administration finds that these 
demands have to be met. The only cure seems to be com- 
plete collapse of government, if history tells the truth. In 
many popular movements things go to perihelion and then 
swing back, but this does not seem to apply to government 
spending. 

Definitely included in public spending, but really a special 
phase of it, is the vast army of retainers which the Federal 
Government has now upon its hands. Can the unborn ever 
get rid of those who consider they have proprietary rights 
on easy government jobs? A well-informed estimate has 
placed the number of people who are now receiving all or part 
of their income from the Federal Government at 11,000,000. 
Every eleven persons in this country support a Federal em- 
ployee. This does not include in any way the employees of 
State, county, or municipal governments, which will number 
more. Every five persons are carrying one government em- 
ployee on their backs, and he does not shake off easily. The 
new increased spending will place thousands of others on the 
= payroll—that is easy, but how do you get them 
off ? 

Another part of the same alarming outlook, is the en- 
deavor to inculcate into the people the idea that a government 
can spend itself into prosperity. Individuals have been thus 
deluded concerning their personal finances and suddenly 
awakened in the debtor’s prison. Let us beware! The dog- 
catcher is right around the corner! Dannemora still yawns 
for the people who are going to spend themselves into pros- 
perity. I wonder if those who talk so fluently about pump- 
priming ever primed a pump. A good pump does not need 
priming; a pump which needs priming requires repair. Prim- 
ing never fixed a pump. Pump priming is not a temporary 
expedient but a continuous process, unless those in charge 
have intelligence enough to repair the pump. Only those 
who are either’ shiftless or inefficient need to prime a pump a 
second time. 

If federal spending could cure depressions, we should be 
trying to hold down a boom today. Never before in the 
history of the world has money been dissipated so lavishly 
as during the past five years, only to end in another depres- 
sion. The whole spending program has been a dismal failure 
economically, industrially, and commercially. It has been 
more successful politically than in any other way. Per- 
haps those people in Washington are not so stupid as we 
think! It may be the people who take pump priming seriously 
who are the stupid ones. The administration may not have 
lost its rudder after all. 

We have heard a lot of puerile talk about social security, 
but no one has even taken the trouble to define it. It has 
been given as the excuse for scattering money as freely as 
water in flood time, and the virtue of it has been some- 
thing taken for granted even if we do not know what it 
means. Is it society which is made secure by making every- 
one a pauper? I trow not! Is it the individual who is pro- 
tected from the ravages of the society in which he lives by 
making him a parasite? I hope not! Is it financial security, 
is it political security, is it moral security? It is none of 
these unless we mean political security for those who have 
seized the treasury and are looting it to ensure continuance 
of power. 

No form of security can be obtained by recklessly squander- 
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ing money and piling up unlimited debt. Easy money has 
always been the shortest cut to political, financial, and moral 


' degeneration and degradation. There is only one basis of 


security for either individual or nation and that is .inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and determination to win on the part 
of the people. A certain quality of character has made this 
nation what it is. It was not reckless squandering of gov- 
ernment funds, it was not the purchase of power by bribing 
people with their own money, it was not in convincing people 
that they were impotent vagabonds; but America in the days 
of its making recognized no obstacle that could not be over- 
come by determined effort, and went forward to conquer 
seas and mountains and deserts, battling savages and wild 
animals and civilized foes, conquering by the force of char- 
acter and personality which knew neither heat nor cold, 
fatigue nor danger, distraction nor fear, and directed by 
leaders who demanded this type of character. Defeat is only 
for those who accept it, running up the white flag never 
won a battle. Society can never be reconstructed until its 
individual members are reconstructed, and any government 
or group which does anything to weaken the character of 
the individual or to lower morale is weakening the props 
under social security, whether this refers to the society as a 
whole or to individuals, for we sink or swim together. 

More excuse could be found for plundering the unborn 
if such peculation was of benefit to the already born, but 
when in addition to handicapping future generations we ruin 
the very basis of our present society, inanity has joined hands 
with fatuity. It must be the very stupidity of the action which 
makes it attractive. 

It is trite to say that people are always willing to accept 
public funds without enquiring too scrupulously into the 
origin, legality, or right of such gifts—that is only saying 
that human nature is frail. But to exploit such frailty is 
not honest, decent, or wise. 

It is also trite to say that conditions have changed—con- 
ditions have always changed, but the type of character nec- 
essary to overcome obstacles and to battle with changed 
conditions has not changed. When our forefathers came 
from a developed and civilized country to the shores of 
America and found a savage people, a hostile climate, and 
the land still covered with virgin timber, did they demand 
a dole because conditions had changed? When the pioneers 
left the settled East and pushed beyond the western horizon, 
carving farms out of the wilderness, cleaving mines out of 
the mountain side, or building towns on the open prairies, 
did they demand social security because conditions had 
changed? And what was the secret of their success? Was 
it the fertile lands, the mineral wealth, the commercial op- 
portunity—perhaps to a small extent, but very small. The 
real secret of the success which America has experienced 
was not in the riches which nature poured forth, so much 
as in the character developed by forcing nature to pour forth 
her riches. Character of this kind cannot be conjured forth, 
it is the result of meeting difficulty and in conquering it; 
there is no easy way, no magic formula, no twentieth century 
sorcery, and all the conjurors in Washington cannot change 
it-——it is so written in the books! 

Not long ago Governor Lehman said, “When we talk 
about conserving democracy we must conserve the people 
who constitute democracy.” But who are the people who 
constitute democracy? Surely not everyone who lives in a 
so-called democratic country. Is it the body which is .to be 
conserved to continue democracy or is it the spirit? A new 
patriotism has been developed: a patriot is no longer one 
who is willing to die for his country but one who is willing 
to live off his country. Can the pauper and the parasite con- 
serve democracy? If we are to conserve democracy it can 


only be done by forcing conditions which will breed the 
democratic spirit—and that is not the spirit of mendicancy. 

Can democracy be conserved by dividing up wealth, or 
distributing wealth which does not exist? We wonder! Is 
God wise enough to do this?—We doubt it, for He has never 
tried. Only three persons claimed the wisdom in this country 
—Dr. Townsend, Huey Long, and the President, and at 
times they did not seem to agree. God’s method, instead 
of dividing up wealth which people had not earned, was to 
give rewards to the efficient along the lines of their efficiency. 
You remember Jesus told about the hypocrites who when 
they fasted, or prayed, or gave alms, did so in the market 
place, so as to be seen of men. “Verily,” he said, “they 
have their reward.” And what was their reward? To be 
seen of men. So the businessman gets his reward in money, 
the scholar in knowledge, the play boy in his play. The ex- 
perience obtained by each one in capturing the rewards 
would teach him how to handle them after he had obtained 
them. After all, this seems somewhat reasonable. Giving 
a man what he has not earned, art which he has not studied, 
books which he cannot read, tools which he cannot use, is 
waste, it is the giving which does it! 

To a government which has repudiated the gold clause, 
and gloried in similar actions, an ethical appeal may mean 
little. The dictionary gives a very distinct name to any one 
who takes values from another without his knowledge or 
consent. That is what is being done to the future citizens 
of this country by the accumulation of debts which they will 
have to pay. It really looks as though they might have 
trouble enough without having thrust upon them billions of 
debts, and no ethical laws of which I know can justify such 
action. Not even the excuse that good comes of this evil 
can be advanced with any degree of truth to uphold it. 

Of course, it is old-fashioned to think that there can be 
any virtue in thrift, except that someone must be thrifty to 
pay the squanderable taxes, but it is difficult for one to escape 
this outworn idea. Ten dollars in the old sugar bowl, earned 
and saved by a thrifty man, means far more to him and to 
the ration than ten dollars received from the government 
by his thriftless neighbor. It is true that both men have 
ten dollars, but the first man and the nation have a con- 
siderable asset in the character developed by his action. That 
is worth more to the nation than both ten dollars, and some- 
thing that politicians cannot squander. Unless there is a 
complete collapse, we shall have to return to that; would 
that it might be in time. 

When thinking of financial dangers, my memory runs 
straight to certain statements made in 1932 and 1933. So 
perhaps I could do no better than to quote from President 
Roosevelt some expressions used during his better-balanced 
moments, at least before delusions of grandeur and of inex- 
haustible federal funds had completely possessed him. In 
1932, when campaigning for his first election, he referred 
to the cond:iion of the national treasury as follows: 

“We face 2 condition which at first seems to involve either 
an unbalanced budget and an unsound currency or else 
failure of the Government to assume its just duties—the 
relief of distress and protection against loss of savings built 
up through many years by numberless small investors. This 
concerns you, my friends, who managed to lay aside a few 
dollars for a rainy day. 

“This dilemma can be met by saving in one place what 
we would spend in others; or by acquiring the necessary 
revenue through taxation. Revenues must cover expendi- 
tures by one means or another. Any government, like any 
family, can, for a year spend a little more than it earns, but 
you and I know that a continuation of this habit means the 
poorhouse.” (Albany, July 30, 1932.) 
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During the same campaign he said the following: 

“Now the credit of the family depends chiefly on whether 
the family is living within its income. And this is so of the 
nation. If the nation is living within its income, its credit is 
good. If, in some crisis, it lives beyond its income for a 
year or two, it can usually borrow temporarily on reasonable 
terms. But if, like a spendthrift, it throws discretion to the 
winds, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, ex- 
tends its taxing to the limit of the people’s power to pay and 
continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road to bankruptcy.” 
(Pittsburgh, October 19, 1932.) 

He expressed his criticism of Mr. Hoover’s methods thus: 

“T accuse the present administration of being the greatest 
spcnding administration in peace times in all our history— 
one which has piled bureau on bureau, commission on com- 
mission, and has failed to anticipate the dire needs or the 
reduced spending power of the people. . . . On my part, I 
ask you to assign to me the task of reducing the annual 
operating expenses of the National Government.” (Sioux 
City, September, 1932.) Unless the last sentence is intended 
to be humorous it is unintelligible in the light of subsequent 
events. 

In one of his early messages to Congress, criticizing the 
then unbalanced budgets of the Hoover administration and 
the accumulated deficit of four billion dollars in those three 
years, Mr. Roosevelt said, 

“For three long years the Federal Government has been 
on the road toward bankruptcy 

“With the utmost seriousness I point out to the Congress 
the profound effect of this fact upon our national economy. 
It has contributed to the recent collapse of our banking 
structure. It has accentuated the stagnation of the economic 
life of our poeple. It is added to the ranks of the unemployed. 
Our Government’s house is not in order and for many reasons 
no effective action has been taken to restore it to order. 


“Upon the unimpaired credit of the United States Gov- 
ernment rests the safety of deposits, the security of insurance 
policies, the activity of industrial enterprises, the value of 
our agricultural products and the availability of employment. 
The credit of the United States Government definitely affects 
those fundamental human values. It therefore becomes our 
first concern to make secure the foundation. National re- 
covery depends upon it. 

“Too often in recent history liberal governments . have 
been wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy.” (Washington, 
March 10, 1933.) 

So much for Mr. Roosevelt’s words! Did he ever intend 
to act in conformity with them? 

I shall close with a quotation from President Coolidge’s 
first message to Congress. It does not sound unlike Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message which has just been quoted—but the 
likeness ends in sound. Mr. Coolidge did all in his power 
to carry into action the ideas which he expressed. His words 
come to us as a warning voice from the tomb—they might 
well have been spoken today. He thus concludes his message : 

“For seven years the people have borne with uncomplain- 
ing courage the tremendous burden of national and local 
taxation. These must both be reduced. The taxes of the 
nation must be reduced as much as prudence will permit, 
and expenditures must be reduced accordingly. High taxes 
reach everywhere and burden everybody. They bear most 
heavily upon the poor. They diminish industry and com- 
merce. They make agriculture unprofitable. They increase 
the rates on transportation. They are a charge upon every 
necessity of life. Of all services which Congress can render 
to the country I have no hesitation in declaring this one to 
be paramount. To neglect it, to postpone it, to obstruct it 
by unsound proposals, is to become unworthy of public con- 
fidence and untrue to public trust.” 


\ 
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THE SCHOOL IS AN ADJUNCT TO THE FAMILY 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University 
Delivered at the opening of the 185th Year of Columbia University, September 28, 1938 


ATRICK FRANCIS MURPHY, whose wit was 
P quite unique, used to say that the only fault he had to 
find with Youth was that it comes so early in life. His 
notion was that Youth would be both more interesting and 
more enjoyable if it came after there had been sufficient 
experience of life to increase its interest and its enjoyment. 
Murphy managed to carry his own youth forward to the 
very end of his life. He never lost its joyousness, its eager- 
ness or its charm, its zest for play or its enthusiasm. In 
this experience of his personality there is a lesson for all of us. 
Youth has excited the interest and the affection of man- 
kind from the very beginning of time. This is in part due 
to its early helplessness, its immaturity and its almost limit- 
less promise. The ancient Romans marked a stage in the 
development of Youth by the substitution of the toga virilis 
for the toga praetexta. He who had been looking backward 
toward the cradle was hereafter to look forward toward 
the years of maturity and accomplishment. 
Youth offers to civilized mankind not only invitation, but 
also strongest moral appeal, to be given enrichment, oppor- 
tunity, guidance, instruction and discipline, in order that its 


years may not be wasted or its boundless potentialities for 
excellence either lessened or lost. The controlling fact is 
that no matter how early in life Youth may come, today it 
comes very late in the history of civilization and therefore 
has an immense amount to learn and to be taught before 
it can have any reasonable chance of reaching an excellence 
of its own and performing a service worthy of the time in 
which it finds itself. It is during Youth that those habits 
of mind, of manners and of morals are formed which multi- 
ply the power to gain a useful and a satisfying place in the 
world and to achieve a personality which alone can make 
life worth living. 

All this means that youth is dependent upon its elders and 
that its elders in turn have a peremptory obligation toward 
youth. The instrumentalities for the exercise of this obli- 
gation are the family, the school and the church, and of 
these the family is the foremost. One of the saddest happen- 
ings of the past half-century is the weakening of each and 
all of these three agencies and influences in everything which 
has to do with the guidance and discipline of youth. Family 
influence, the outgrowth of deepest affection, should be the 
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most obvious and the most powerful of all those upon which 
youth must depend. The family can rarely give formal in- 
struction, but it may give and it should give that guidance 
and discipline in manners and in morals which early in life 
can set a standard of conduct which will not be departed 
from as the years pass. 

The school is in all essentials an adjunct to the family 
and not a substitvte for it. In plannifig formal instruction, 
the school must in its turn insist upon those standards of 
manners and of morals which presumably the family has 
already made clear, and must strengthen those standards by 
all the many means which the school has at its disposal. The 
crude notion that it is progressive to throw youth out into 
the world as if it were a young animal to depend only on 
its own natural resources is one of the most tiresome and 
most reactionary of the many crudities which in these days 
attach themselves to educational theory and practice. It is 
admittedly difficult, particularly in our great urban popula- 
tions, to discover or to maintain any cooperating relation- 
ship between the family and the school, but that is all the 
more reason why the attempt to rediscover and establish 
that relationship should be made. Any true and satisfactory 
education is made immensely difficult without it. 

The third influence, which is the church, has, with certain 
obvious exceptions, also weakened during the past genera- 
tion. Religious instruction and religious discirline have 
greatly lessened in these later years and much that was taken 
for granted a generation or two ago is quite unknown to the 
youth of today. 

All this means that those defects and deficiencies which 
so many seem to find in youth are in reality the fault of its 
elders. It is because the family, the school and the church 
have not separately and in cooperation continued to assert 
constructive influence and discipline in all that relates to 
habits of mind, to manners and to morals, the youth is just 
now subject to so great an amount of criticism. 

As a matter of fact, youth has probably not changed at 
all. What have changed are the relations in which youth 
stands to its elders, and for that change youth itself can in 
no wise be held responsible. The overflowing spirit of youth 
shows itself in a score of charming and attractive ways. It 
abounds in quick and sincere emotion, in vitality both of 
mind and of body, in zeal for sport, for physical exercise 
and for all sorts and kinds of expressions of personal power 
and ambition. Youth continues to furnish, as it always has 
furnished, the force for its own improvement and develop- 
ment, but the material upon which that force is to work must 
be provided by youth’s elders. 

So it is that the American college has long since come to 
occupy a vitally important place in the training of our na- 
tion’s youth. The college rests upon the family and the 
school, and needs the cooperation of the church. It receives 
youth at just about the time when the ancient Roman parent 
provided for his son the toga virilis, and for three or four 
years it inspires, it instructs, it disciplines, in order that 
those may be years of abundance in the life of that youth 
of today which must take responsibility for its share in the 
guidance of the civilization of tomorrow. 

The true task of the college is made more difficult than 
would otherwise be the case by the persistent confusion which 
exists, particularly in the United States, between the college 
and the university. The college is the important and wholly 
indispensable link between the family, the school and the 
church on the one hand, and the university on the other. 
The college is the bridge between the school and the uni- 
versity, and it reflects in the character and organization of 
' work this particular function and relationship. Failure 


to distinguish between the college and the university is in- 
creased not only by persistent misuse and misapplication of 
the word university, but by that organization of higher edu- 
cation which has developed in the United States during the 
past half-century and by its difference from the historic or- 
ganization of higher education in the older European coun- 
tries. In France the lycée, in Italy the liceo, and in Germany 
the Gymnasium, which have their roots in the same soil as 
does the American secondary school, reach up into part of 
the field of education which in the United States is culti- 
vated by the college. Unless these differences of educational 
organization be understood, confusion of thought is certain 
to follow comparison between the European and the Ameri- 
can system of school, college and university organization and 
training. 

In the American college youth comes to its full flowering. 
Here it gains the knowledge and the insight that are pos- 
sible to a maturing mind in wide and widely differing fields 
of intellectual accomplishment: the ancient classics and the 
source of the continuing power of Greece and Rome in 
modern civilization; the development of systematic thought 
in the fields of philosophy, of religion, and of the natural 
and experimental sciences; the outstanding achievements in 
the fine arts; acquaintance with the languages and literatures 
of those peoples which have played so large a part in Western 
civilization, the French, the German, the Spanish and the 
Italian; close study of the language, the literature, and the 
political and social organization of the English-speaking 
peoples in order that present-day interests and problems, in- 
tellectual, social and political, may be understood in their due 
proportion and in their entirety—these are the powerful and 
attractive forces which the college brings to bear upon those 
youths who are so fortunate as to enjoy its advantages and 
its opportunities. 

The reason why that instruction, that training and that 
discipline which the wisely ordered college aims to give is 
described as a liberal education is that it is the training be- 
fitting a free man who is to live his life in a freely ordered 
social, economic and political state. Otherwise, youth would 
be taught not how to be free but how to obey. No liberal 
education is possible in the present-day totalitarian states 
since it is fundamental to their policy, and indeed to their 
continued existence, that all youth be cast in a common mold 
and that absolute obedience and conformity be given the 
place which we have been so glad to reserve for liberty. 

A liberal education has and can have no direct relation- 
ship to preparation for any specific calling in life. It is 
sufficiently broad to serve as the foundation for every form 
of what is called vocational training, and it enormously in- 
creases the potentiality of that vocational training in what- 
ever field. But vocational training is something quite dis- 
tinct from liberal education and must never be confused 
with it, much less substituted for it. Where conditions and 
limitations are such that any opportunity for liberal educa- 
tion is denied to youth, then no effort must be spared to make 
good this unhappy deficiency later in life, through continu- 
ation schools and organized provision for adult education. 
Adequate provision of such opportunities is already in the 
making, but it still lacks intelligent and effective organization 
and direction. 

Youth rarely needs to be made conscious of its youth- 
fulness. It is rather apt to be proud of that youthfulness 
and to seek constantly for opportunities to manifest that 
pride. This is a healthy and a hopeful sign. There is no 
surer prophecy for an excellent tomorrow than a notably 
vigorous, ambitious and intelligent Youth of today. 





